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Tros Tyriusve mihi nullo discrimine agetur. 


For reasons, forméfly assigned, we have abandoned our original plan 
of giving a Monthly Summary of Politics. In the midst of an 
eventful war, which raged with unprecedented fury, at the time 
when this work was established, a war pregnant with consequences 
the most important to the general interests of the civilized world, 
every occurrence of a public nature called for immediate notice, 
as bearing, in a greater or less degree, on that tremendous issue 
Which could not, even by the most sanguine, be regarded without 
apprehension, as it comprised every thing that was venerable in 
society, every thing that was dear to man. In our monthly 
comments, on the passing events of the times, whether foreign or 
domestic, we had but two objects in view :—First, the success of 
the grand cause in which the greater part of Europe bad embarked, 
and which involved, in a peculiar manner, not only the politicahand 
commercial interests of this United Empire, but its very existence as 
a0 independent state ; and secondly, the defence and preservation of 
our own invaluable constitution, in church and State, as that cone 
stitution was finally settled and consolidated by what is generally 
termed the Revolution of 1688. 
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In the performance of this task, we have looked neither to the 
right nor to the left, have not aimed at the support of this or of that 
party in the state, but have formed our judgment of public men and 
of public measures, with reference to the objects above stated, 
And, in proportion as they have appeared to us to promote or to 
resist the accomplishment of these objects, have they experienced 
from us either cordial approbation, or appropriate censure. In times 
when the spirit of party raged with unusual violence, when faction 
reared her crest, with unblushing effrontery, in our streets and 
highways, when Revolution, in the shape of Reform, stared us in 
the face, whichever way we turned, we remained firm to our pur- 
pose, and displayed the ‘Justum et tenacem propositi virum,’ 
neither seeking to avert enmity, on the one.hand, nor to conciliate 
favour on the other, but intent solely on the support of those existing 
institutions, which our forefathers had cemented with their blood, 
and which we hold it to be an imperative duty to® transmit, 
unimpaired, to our ancestors, In the pursuit of this independent 
and honourable course, we certainly have had difficulties to encounter 
which could not, in the ordinary occurrences of human life, have 
been expected. We bave had obstacles, of a similar nature, to 
subdue, from the opposition of those who ought to have supported 
us, from every tie of gratitude, and from every principle of duty. 
The public writer, however, who is, by such circumstances, to be 
turned aside from the path which he has chalked ont for himself, 
who is s0 to be deterred from the promulgation of sound principles, 
or from the support of just conduct, is unqualified for the task he has 
assumed, and should hasten to lay down his pep. Indignation should 
excite activity; disgust should stimulate exertion. He must be as 
grossly ignorant of the workings of the human heart, must be 4s 
total a stranger to the ways of the world, who can hope to promote 
his interest by the exercise of an independent mind, as he is unde 
serving of public encouragement, who sacrifices principle at the 
shrine of interest. On the other hand, the man who, invested with 
patronage and with power, which are, and which only can be, 
delegated to him, (as is, indeed, the case with all public funce 
tionaries,) as a trust to be exercised for the public good, employs 
them fur the aggrandizement of his own family, for the extension of 
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his own influence, or for the promotion of his own interest, without 
regard to public claims, or to public services, betrays that trust, 
deserts his principles, violates his duty to his Sovereign, and lays a 
dreadful weight of responsibility on his own shoulders. The effects 
of such conduct are, in truth, most extensively mischievous. It 
operates as a direct discouragement to nseful exertion ; it tends to 
increase the number of enemies to the government; and it sets a 
pernicious example of ingratitude—that fruitful parent of every thing 
that is mean, pitifal, and dishonourable. It must be left to any 
individual who may answer this description, to settle with his own 
conscience, how far he regulates his actions by the golden rule of 
christianity—to do unto others as he would they should do unto him. 
However routs, parties, and cabinet dinners, may drive, for the 
present, such gloomy notions from his mind, the day of settlement, 
sooner or later, must come! The time may arrive, for the present 
isa period big with extraordinary incidents, when the specific appli- 
cation of these general reflections, and the demonstration of their 
justice, by the adduction of incontrovertible proofs, may become a 
work of duty. From such a work, the conductots of this publication 
have never once, in the course of twenty years, been found ta 
shrink ; nor has their experience diminished their firmness. 

Dismissing these preliminary observations, we now proceed to take 
abriet view of the state of foreign and of domestic politics. Whea 
we last had occasion to advert to the former, we commented, with 
freedom, on the measures adopted by the King of France, and 
expressed our apprehensions, that his conduct would produce the 
effect of disgusting his friends without conciliating his enemies. 
The different plots and conspiracies which have been since discovered 
may fairly be ascribed to this cause, though contemporary writers 
profess to have found in them nothing of a political cast or com- 
plexion. For our part, we can see nothing else inthem. It would 
be folly, indeed, to suppose, after such a Revolution as France has 
experienced, that every thing would subside, in a moment, into a 
calm and tranquil state. However desirous the great majority of the 
people might be, and most desirous they certainly were, of enjoying 
the fall sunshine of peace, under a legitimate and merciful monarchs 
after encountering, for so longa period, the storms and miseries of 
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war, under a sanguinary Usurper, it was not to be imagined, that 
all the turbulent spirits, engendered in the dunghil! of the Revolution, 
fostered by violence, and fed on plunder, would suddenly change 
their habits and their nature, and sink into obedient and peaceable 
subjects. To controul these Revolutionary harpies, and to keep them 
within due bounds, a firm, vigorous, and decisive, system of 
government was indispensably necessary. But, instead of adopting 
such a system, the King, unawed by experience, and listening to the 
humane dictates of his own mind, had recourse to conciliatory 
measures ; as if he expected to curb the tiger with a thtead, or to 
hold the shark with a hair. Experience, however, soon convinced 
him of his error, and taught him the danger of disgusting friends of 
tried and approved Joyalty, in the vain hope of securing the attach- 
ment of enemies whose hostility was implacable. Fear, in conse- 
quence, led to the assumption of somethiog like resolution, 
Arrests took place, prosecutions were instituted, and some few 
executions were suffered. But still the unaccountable infatuation of 
considering the staunch Royalists as men to be mistrusted, and 
guarded against, prevailed to a degree that would have been perfectly 
ridiculous but for the consequences which it involved. Writers were 
hired to cry down those faithful defenders of the monarchy in 
France, and even foreign presses were, by some means or other, led 
to adopt the same prejudices, and to attack them with the absurd 
charge of being better Royalists than the King—plus Royalistes que 
le Roi. Now, strange as it may appear to superficial observers, 
nothing was less impossible than to be a better Royalist than the King, 
in the sense here annexed to the term ;—tbat is, to be a friend to 
measures which had for their object the better security of the throne 
and hereditary government, although those measures were opposed 
by the King. And many measures of this kind were brought 


forward during the period the events of which are now under out 
consideration. He even committed an act of political suicide by 
dissolving the legislative bodies, because, in his opinion, the Royalist 
influence—that is, the influence of those very men who had sacrificed 
their families, their fortunes, and their estates, to their loyalty and 
fidelity to him—was too prevalent inthem! This rage against the 
Ultra- Royalists, as they are foolishly and absurdly denominated, bas 
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been carried to an excess which could only have been expected from 
the adherents of a Buonaparte or a Robespierre ! 

Many excuses may assuredly be made for some of the objectionable 
measures of the French Government, on account of the impoverished 
state of the Treasury. And, considering the difficulties under which 
the nation laboured, and the burdens it had to support, the finances 
of the country have been managed in a way that entitles the minis- 
ters to considerable praise. But nothing can palliate the weakness 
and the injustice of resisting the attempt made, by the Royalist party, 
in both Houses, to appropriate the unsold, and unclaimed, property 
of the church, to the support of the clergy; and of preferring the 
Revolutionary scheme of rendering the clergy stipendiaries of the 
state! When we look back on the early events of the Revolution, 
and consider the men by whom this notable scheme was devised, and 
the purpose for which it was brought forward ; when we know that it 
was employed as an efficient means of destroying all respect for the 
ministers of religion, as preparatory to the eradication of all religious 
principle from the minds of the people, we cannot but express our 
wonder at the conduct of the King, and at the imbecility of his 
cabinet. We should have thought, that a religious monarch would 
have exulted in the opportunity thus afforded of rewarding a clergy, 
who had remained true to their trust, and faithful to their daty, 
amidst scenes of unprecedented perils, and trials of unexampled 
difficulty,—without injury or injustice to any other class of his 
subjects. Not only policy, but justice, demanded this restoration of 
property lawfully acquired, and wrested from its owners, by the 
bands of Regicides! In the actual state of the country, no such 
Opportunity will again occur, and we mistake the King’s character 
much, if the time will not arrive, when he will bitterly reproach 
himself for having suffered the present opportunity to escape him. 

One cause of the defeat of the various conspiracies against the 
French Government has, no doubt, been the presence of foreign 
armies on the French territory. This proves the wisdom of tbe 
Precaution adopted by the Allies, as well as it demonstrates the 
‘motives of those universal Philanthropists, in this country, who 
have so loudly reprobated an arrangement which has prevented a 
renewal of those scenes of Blood and devastation which have been 
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exhibited for so many years to indignant Europe. But, it seems, the 
Royal authority is considered as sufficiently confirmed to justify a 
considerable dimunition of the force destined for this salutary purpose, 
And it will afford us the greatest satisfaction to witness the time when 
the whole army of the Allies may be safely withdrawn, and France 
left to her own natural protectors. 

It is much to be wished that the prejudices of Frenchmen should 
be so far removed as to enable their Ministers to enter into a 
commercial treaty with England; as, we are fully persuaded, such a 
treaty might be easily formed on a principle of fair reciprocity, and 
pregnant with the greatest advantages to both nations. But, unhap. 
pily, the ruffian Buonaparte succeeded so well in instilling into the 
minds of his slaves a rooted hatred of this country, which he taught 
them to consider as the author of all the miseries which they suffered, 
that it has not been possible for the King and his Cabinet to eradicate 
them. These devoted victims of prejudice would rather remain poor 
to all eternity than contribute, in the smallest degree, to our wealth. 
This is a lamentable case ; as Providence, in its diversified dispensa- 
tions to the different nations of the earth, certainly intended that they 
should open a friendly communication with each other for the inter- 
change of their respective productions, it is deplorable to see its wise 
and salutary designs counteracted by the selfishness and obstinacy of 
man! It isto be hoped, however, that this delusion will, ere long, 
be dispelled, and a system of liberal intercourse established among 
all the states of Europe. 

In Spain, the flames of civil discord, though smothered for 
awhile, have burst out afresh, and threaten serious consequences to 
the Government. We are not in possession of sufficient facts for the 
formation of a correct opinion on the policy and resources of the 
Court of Madrid. It is evident, however, that considerable discon- 
tent prevails in different parts of the kingdom, the cause of which is 
not likely to be removed, by the re-establishment of that odious 
instrument of oppression and injustice, the Inauisirion! We had 
hoped that the King, grown wise by experience, would have profited 
by the example set by the Usurper of his throne, in this one respect. 
And since he bas so far conquered his scruples as to seize upon 
portion of the property of the church to be devoted to the expences 
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of the state, he might, without any great sacrifice of his bigotry, 
have suppressed an establishment which had been, for centuries, 
an object of execration to every rational and enlightened mind in 
Christendom. 

If Ferdimand expect to govern Spain with the same rigorous 
despotism which was exercised over it, previous to the Revolution, be 
must govern it by the sword. But how he isto maintain such an 
army as will be requisite for that purpose it is not easy to imagine. 
His South American Colonies, the source of all his wealth, and 
the great cause of the indolence of his people, cannot, in their 
present state, yield a very productive harvest. ‘The spirit of indepen- 
dence has made such a progress in South America, that it will be with 
difficulty subdued. The Spanish Monarch will no longer have the 
undisciplined Incas of Peru and Mexico to encounter; but a bold and 
active race of men, who know how to use their weapons, and who, 
fired with a seuse of wrongs endured, and of punishments dreaded, 
will maintain a long and desperate contest. Indeed, they are 
fighting, as it were, for their very existence as a people. They 
were, under the former system of tyranny, so galled, so oppressed, 
that they were almost starved in the midst of plenty. With no vent 
for their produce, with no means of appropriating their property to 
any useful purposes, with no opportunity of converting it either into 
money, or into necessary articles of consumption, they were poor in 
the midst of wealth. A state of things so unnatural, so much-_at 
variance with the designs of Providence, and with the interests of 
man, that it could not be expected, nor even be wished, to endure, 
The only wonder is that it should have endured so long. Yet, in 
the midst of all his difficulties, and even when threatened with the 
loss of these valuable Colonies, Ferdinand has not been induced to 
relax from the severity of his Government, or to hold out the smallest 
prospect of improvement to the wretched inhabitants of South 
America. For this reason it is, that, though the nations in alliance 
with him can offer no succour to the South Amer.cans, the people of 
Europe view the contest with an anxious eye, and mike no secret of 
_ their wishes for its conclusion in a way the least conducive to the 
views of the Court of Madrid. How it will end, heaven only knows, 
If the people be unanimous, and unite activity with circamspection, 
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and firmness with moderation, they cannot be subdued. Were this 
country, indeed, disposed to follow the dishonest example set by 
France and Spain in our memorable contest with the North 
American Rebels, it might quickly settle the point, and secure a 
commercial treaty with the infant state, most favourable to her pros- 
perity. But, to the honour of England be it said, she disdains to 
follow an example which she condemns, and to sacrifice her character 
for integrity, to the promotion of her commercial or political interests, 
South America, therefore, must be left to fight her own battles, 
to vindicate her own cause, to assert her own independence, 
That she may: ultimately triumph, must be the wish of every friend 
to rational freedom! Several leaders of the Guerillas in Old Spain 
have joined the popular cause in America, and, from their warlike 
habits, and their skill in conducting that desultory warfare, which, if 
the South Americans know their own interest, they will invariably 
maintain, as the best possible plan for harassing their assailants, 
and for keeping their own force unbroken, they may reasonably be 
expected to contribute materially to the success of their military 
operations. 

It happens, unfortunately for the South Americans, that the Revo» 
lution in that country has broken out at a period when all the inha- 
bitants of Europe are smarting under the effects of the destructive 
Revolution in France, and when, consequently, the greatest horror and 
disgust are felt at any attempt at a new Revolution in any quarter of 
the globe. Those persons, however, who are not led away by pre- 
judice, but who deliberately examine the motives to action, and inves- 
tigate the end and object of those who seek to emancipate them- 
selves from a state of privation and suffering, will not confound the 
atrocious attacks of the desperate revolutionists of France on the 
ancient government of their country, and on the mild and merciful 
monarch who then swayed the sceptre, with justice, with equity, and 
with moderation ; with the present efforts of the inhabitants of South 
America to shake off a foreign tyranny, and to establish their own 
independence. Whoever reflects, for a moment, on the unprecedented 
cruelties, and the unheard of injustice, practised by those who first 
conquered what now constitutes the Spanish Dominions in South 
America, and looks back on the system of oppression under which 
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their inhabitants have laboured ever since, will not suffer the just 
indignation which he feels at the barbarous revolutions of a Robes- belt 
pierre or a Buovaparte, to influence his judgment, much less to direct 
his resentment, against what it is the fashion to call the Insurgents 
of South America. 

Another event has occurred, more unfavourable in its consequences 
to the cause of this people, because it has taken place in the same 
quarter of the globe. We advert to the attempted revolution at | 
Pernambuco, in the Portuguese dominions. This will probably excite ahi \. | 
the suspicions of the European powers of acombined plan between att] 
the Spanish and Portugueze subjects in America. But it should never 
be forgotten, that the situation of the inhabitants of these distinct 
portions of South America was very different ; and that which may be 
pleaded in justification of the Spanish, cannot be urged in fa) our of 
the Portuguese, subjects. The former, as before observed, laboured 
under hardships and oppression unknown to the colonists of any other 
country; while all the efforts of the present King of Portugal, espe- 
cially since his residence at the Brazils, have been directed to the 
melioration and improvement of the condition of his subjects, both 
European and Transatlantic. His Portuguese Majesty bas prevented 
ihe restoration pf the inquisition in his dominions, and has done every hi 
thing in his power not only to soften the rigours of an absolute govern 
ment, but to promote the prosperity, the comfort, and the happiness, 
of his people. While, therefore, the insurrection in the Spanish 
territory must be regarded as the attempt of an oppressed people to aa / 
emancipate themselves from the intolerable pressure of a foreign 
yoke ; the act of the Insurgents at Pernambuco can only be con- . Ah 
sidered as the result of a combined plan among a set of unprincipled 
and desperate adventurers, to resist the mild and paternal sway of 
their lawful sovereign. Each of these events must be viewed by 
itself, and judged by its own circumstances, and by its own merits, i i 
Those who confound licentiousness with the love of liberty, aad 
regard as lawful, and meritorious, every resistance to established insti- 
tutions, will be disposed to admit of .no difference between events, not 
less dissimilar io their motives, than opposite in their objects and end, 
But men of judgment and reflection will not be so led away by pre- 
judice ; will not be so seduced by passion into the adoption of an | i te | 
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erroneous opinion. So far from thinking all revolutions good in 

themselves; we regard them all as evils, to be approved or justified 

only as they are warranted by the necessity of the case, for the avoid. 

ance of some greater evil. This has been always the deliberate con- 

victions of our minds; and the example, neither of the American 

Rebellion, nor of the French Revolution; nor the contemplation of 
any of those aweful events in Europe, which have marked the last 

five and twenty years, has produced the smallest change in our sen-. 
timents. 

But the resistance to the Portuguese Government has not been con- 
fined to one solitary settlement in South America. A conspiracy, for 
the same purpose, has been recently discovered in the mother country. 
Whether or no there was any combination, or understanding, between 
the rebels of Europe and those of America, has not, we believe, been 
ascertained. The events prove, however, beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, that there still exists, in different countries, some of those tur- 
bulent and restless spirits, in whose, minds social order and good 
government create no sensations but those of disgust, and who delight 
in anarchy and blood. They constitute a portion of those fiends, in 
human shape, with which the Revolutionary Government of France, 
at one time, deluged the Continent of Europe; all of whom were, in 
heart, fully qualified for promotion in Jean de Brie’s memorable corps 
of regicides. Fortunately, for the peace of Portugal, the vigilance of 
Marshal Beresford defeated the wicked machinations of the European 
traitors; while the vigorous measures of the Portuguese Governor of 
Bahia soon reduced to obedience the rebels of Pernambuco. 

It is to be hoped that one uniform system of vigour will, henceforth; 
be adopted, against those general disturbers of the tranquillity of 
Europe, and that al] nations will anite, cordially and firmly, for the 
preservation of that peace and good understanding, which can alone 
heal the wounds inflicted by the late protracted conflict, and give any 
thing like permanence to the comfort and prosperity of the people. 
The different powers have already entered into a ‘ Holy Alliance ’ for 
the accomplishment of one essential object; let them extend that 
alliance to matters of general policy and of common security. It 
rests with themselves alone to establish such a state of things as will 
render tle sword useless, preclude the necessity for large standing 
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: armies, and promote the assiduous cultivation of those peaceful arts } itt | 
| which contribute to the wealth and happiness of mankind, We have ‘ Ml 
: forborne to notice any of those partial commotions, which have arisen BH all 
from the distress of the times ; and which, proceeding, as they have ub 

done, from temporary causes, will cease entirely, as soon as those i) 


causes shal] cease to exist. 
In England, however, the distress occasioned by the unavoidable 
consequence of a long and expensive war, operated upon by a scanty 
harvest, and its unavoidable effects, has, we are sorry to observe, been 
converted into a potent instrument for the suscitation of popular dis- 
content. Demagogues, who seldom want a pretext for exciting dis- 
satisfaction, and for reviling the government, assembled the idle, the 
dissolute, and the unemployed, in one indiscriminate mass, in the an 
vicinity of the metropolis. Here the old, stale, and oft-exploded, | 
doctrines of the French Regicides were expounded, with appropriate 
comments, for the purpose of inflaming them to deeds of violence, 
rapine, and outrage. Thanks to an inert and inethicient police, and | 
to the unprecedented absence of all concert and co-operation among 
those entrusted with the administration of justice, these infuriated ! 
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zealots were suffered to interrupt the public peace with impunity, and ! | tel 
to keep the capital ina state of alarm, for severa] weeks. ‘That the ’ i ai | 
strong arm of the law should have arrested their progress in the | i 4] 


outset, must be generally admitted. Enough was printed and uttered, 
at and respecting these meetings, to give them the broad stamp of 
illegality, and to justify the adoption of vigorous measures for their 
suppression. They, however, who ought to be best informed, 
thought, it would seem, otherwise, and the daring leaders of these 
misguided multitudes were suffered to proceed, till they roused them 
to acts of open violence, and direct treason, 

Nor were these traitorous proceedings limited to the metropolis s 
in imitation of the old Corresponding Society, some of whose 
members were among the instigators and actors in the late dis- 
turbances, a regular intercours: was kept up with the discontented 
in several of the distant, manufacturing, countries. A general insure 
rection was planned, and the means of execution devised. And, bot 
for the timely arrest of some of the leaders, in London, one of 
them was destined to repair to Manchester, and to conduct the country 
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insurgents to the capital. The vigilance, however, of the Home 
Department anticipated these hopeful schemes, and decisive steps 
were adopted for preventing their intended results. 

The parliamentary measures proposed for the purpose of guarding 
the public, more effectually, against the dangers to be apprehended 
from a continuance, or renewal, of these tnischievous design swere 
strongly opposed, particularly in the House of Commons. For our 
own. part, we are free to confess, that, iu the first instance, we did 
not perceive the necessity for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act —we were of opinion that the Acts for the suppression of Seditious 
Meetings, and for punishing any attempt to seduce the soldiers from 
their allegiance, were fully adequate to the removal of the existing 
grievance. And certain we are, that had the first of these two acts 
been in force, it would effectually have prevented the tumultuous 
assemblages in Spa Fields and elsewhere, with all the disastrous con- 
sequences which ensued. The progress of events, however, con- 
vinced us of the existence of increased danger, and fully satisfied our 
minds of the necessity of the renewed suspension, when applied for, 
at the close of thesession. That open rebellion would have been the 
consequence of a continued connivance at the movements of the dis- 
affected, and the neglect to adopt more vigorous measures than the 
ordinary laws of the country would sanction, we have not the shadow 
of a doubt, though convinced we are that it must have been speedily 
crashed. They who ridicule the notion of danger from a multitude 
destitute of ostensible leaders, and of a well-supplied Exchequer, 
must have read the History of this, and of other countries, to very 
little advantage. We should have thought, indeed, that the example 
of France would, in this respect at least, have proved a warning to 
England ;—but the prejudices of party are, it seems, too obstinate to 
be removed by the counsels of experience; and knowledge, however 
acquired, when opposed to the dictates of passion or of self-interest, 
is speedily dismissed from the mind. 

Let it not be thought that we consider a suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, an act which cannot be too dearly prized, as a light or 
trivial circumstance, which ought to excite neither jealousy nor appre- 
hension. We admit it to be a serious evil, and to be justified only by 
the exigency which calls forit. But let those who render it necessary 
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’ bear the odium, and not those who, when the necessity is unhappily 
| found to exist, apply for the repeal. We cannot deprecate’ too | ir 


strongly the unfair attempts made, by the opponen's of this measure, 
to represent it as a temporary suspension of the liberties of English- 
men. Were such really the case, none would be louder in their 
opposition to it than ourselves. But they who so state it. must be 
either very weak or very wicked ; for they state that which is not 
true, and which they ought to know is nottrue. It is nota total 
repeal of the act itself—but a repeal of it only so far as respects 
persons engaged in treasonable proceedings. Now, let us ask, what 
honest and upright man feels his liberty, in the smallest degree, 
abridged by such a measure? Men who harbour traitorous designs 
themselves, or who wish to encourage them in others, may raise a 
popular clamour, indeed, against it. But the good and peaceable 
subject, far from experiencing any apprehension for the security of 
his legitimate rights, feels, on the contrary, his enjoyment of them 
strengthened and secured by the additional guard thus afforded against 
the desperate machinations of the disaffected. 

Of the state trials we shall reserve our opinion till they come i 
regularly before us, in our critical capacity, after the appearance of | 
Mr. Gurney’s authentic account of the proceedings, At present, we hd 
shall only state our surprize at the verdict of the jury, and at the 
culpable carelessness displayed in the selection of jurors, several of 
whom were not Freeholders, though the Jaw perempiorily requires 
that they should be so. And, if we mistake not much, the very | | 
foreman of the petty jury was thus disqualified by law. But how Wa 
can any man be so ignorant of legal proceedings as to impute blame 4 a 
te the government on this account ; as the ministers had as little to do | 
with the choice of the jury as the opposition themselves. It is very | 
well known that the selection of jurymen rests entirely with the a 
Sheriffs ; and that, in the instance referred to, the list was actually 
supplied by one of the Sheriffs, whose political principles are knowa 
tobe in unison with the sentiments of the opposition. If blame, 
therefore, attaches any where, it must attach to this gentleman ; 
and the archers of opposition bave proved themselves, on this Repean tt 
occasion, most unskilful marksmen, for they aimed at an enemy, q 
and hit a friend ! Wiea 
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Doring the period, now under consideration, one subject has 
attracted very general attention, and called forth some controversy, 
We allude to the correspondence between Mr. Canning and the 
Committee of the Pitt Club, published, in a morning paper, by the 
former. We are not disposed to take any part in this dispute ; but 
we cannot forbear the expression of our astonishment at the publica. 
ticn of such a correspondence, and still more at the objection of Mr, 
Canning to drink’ the toast of ‘* The Protestant Ascendancy,"” while 
he had no difficulty to drink another toast—‘* May the House of 
Brunswick never forget the Principles which placed their family on 
the Throne.” Now, if we at all understand what those principles 
were, they consisted chiefly in the establishment of the Protestant 
Ascendancy, and in the exclusion of Papists from all share in the 
government of the country. If this were not the very groundwork 
of the Revolution in 1688, we confess that we have read History to 
very little purpose. But if we be right in our conclusion, with what 
consistency could Mr. Canning reject the one toast, and accept the 
other? It farther appears to us, that never man betrayed such a 
want of judgment, and such a violation of the rules of good-breeding, 
as the gentleman in question did, by unnecessarily provoking such a 
discussion, and by answering a polite invitation to dinner, by aa 
inquiry into the toasts to be given. It must, at least, be admitted, 
that such a proceeding is unusual, and, certainly, in the course of 
our experience, we never met with a similar occurrence. He 
must be feelingly alive to the avowed sentiments of one very 
distinguished body of men on this subject ; and, unless report has 
deceived us, he will be made to feel, as sensibly, the conge- 
nial opinions of another respectable body, with whom he is at present | 
connected. 

We must now direct our attention to ‘* The last Dying Speech and 
Confession” of Mr. Henry Brougham, at the close of the Session. 
We should have felt it our duty to dissect this curious oration, 
sentence by sentence, had not the orator already received so severe, 
and so well-merited, a castigation from two of his political opponents. 
But, notwithstanding this, we cannot pay this Northern critic and 
statesman, who studied his political creed in the oyster-cellars of 
Edinburgh, aed his canons of criticism in the maxims of St. Ignatius, 
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so illa compliment as to pass that precious effusion of bis brain 
wholly sub stlentio. ' 

Mr. B. took upon himself the office of a parliamentary judge, 
and professed to sum up the whole proceedings of the House, during 
the Session. This, to say the least of it, was a work of superero- 
gation, as he knew full well that all the Members of the House had 
as perfect a recollection as himself of every thing that had passed 
since their first meeting. But those acquainted with the tactics of 
party, were not to be duped by this flimsy pretext. They understood 
the meaning of the orator, who intended his speech as a legacy to the 
House, and as a gift to the columns of the Morning Chronicle. 
It was all penned, no doubt, beforehand, and fairly copied, at his 
snug retirement.in Spring Gardens, where he had the advantage of a 
female amanuensis. 

He began, by informing the Members, that the people were dise 
tressed, and that, therefore, they were naturally discontented with 
Ministers. Now we take leave to tell him that this is a non sequitur, 
and that neither nature, nor justice, nor yet common sense, could 
justify discontent with the government, because the last harvest was 
deficient, and because, from the necessary consequences of the late 
war, great numbers bad been thrown out of employment. Govern- 
ment, however, according to him, is the author of all evil. The people, 
then, we are told, applied to the House for relief, when the House 
adopted measures “‘ not for relieving the people, but for distressing 
them.” How the Members must have stared at this information. 
No doubt, they thought, fora moment, tbat they had, most unwit- 
tingly, passed some law for decimating the population of the country, 
if not for poisoning them by wholesale! We next read of “ the 
starving people "—the echo of the Spa Fields Demagogue! He was 
very angry with the Ministers for not reducing the taxes, though he 
prudently forbore to state how the deficiency was to be supplied, or 
how the national expences were to be defrayed. But he thought it 
would serve to dupe the multitude, and as it was only thrown out 
ad captaridam, he cared but little about the sense or the justice of 
the assertion. 

The orator expatiated, with seeming delight, but, no doubt, with 
real sorrow, on the successful opposition to our trade, by—hearit, ye 
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cits! foreiyn skill and foreign caritav.” But let not En. 
glishmen be frightened at such bug-bears. The capital asserted, 
exists, we venture to affirm, no where but in the prolific brain of 
this Northern sage—and as to the skill, if the party do not get into 
place tilt foreign skill shall equal British skill, their case is hopeless. 
We cannot follow him through his elaborate and most interesting 
dissertation on twist, which forcibly reminded us of our great lexico- 
gtapher’s definition ; 

*¢ When a twister a twisting will twist him a twist 

For the twisting of his twist he three twines doth intwist ; 

But if one of the twines of the twist do untwist, 

The twine that untwisteth untwisteth the twist. 

Untwirling the twine that untwisteth between, 

He twirls with his twister the two in a twine ; 

Then, twice having twisted the twines of the twist, 

He twitcheth the twine he had twined in twain, 

The twain that in twining before in the twine 

As twins were intwisted he now doth untwine, 

*Twixt the twain intertwisting a twine more between, 

He, twirling his twister, makes a twist of the twine.” 

The foregoing quotation will at once serve as an illustration, and 
convey a competent idea, of this interesting portion of the learned 
orator’s harangue. 

All the different means devised by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, for the purpose of avoiding the imposition of fresh burdens 
on the nation, were received, by this fiscal Solon, as an infallible proof 
of the absence of all system! On one point, however, we are com- 
pelled to express our partial concurrence with the opinions of the 
orator—namely, on the advantage of maintaining a free intercourse 
with the Spanish main, but with this proviso, that nothing should be 
done incompatible with the subsisting treaties between this country 
and Spain, or calculated to produce a breach between the two states. 
It is an old-fashioned adage, not perhaps very much suited to the 
taste of any of the advocates of the new lights, that Honesty is the 
best policy, but, notwithstanding its homeliness, it may reasonably be 
wished, that it may long continue to be the ruling principle, not only 
with all cabinets, but with all parties; and, as a gentle hint to the 
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orator himself, who is a furious partisan, we will just observe that 
deception, and much more falsehood, are utterly incompatible with 
the honesty which the proverb seeks to inculcate: As he is one of 
the admirers of the new lights, we shall present him with an epigram 
on the subject. 
In nova fert animus. 
New lLrooms, as old proverbs inform us, sweep clean ; 
And proverbs contain very sensible stuff. 
What a new broom may do remains yet to be seen; 
But I'm sure that the o/d Bro....™ is dirty enough. 

The long lamentation on the grievous restriction imposed, by the 
allies, on the movements of that illustrious member of the Corsican’s 
family, the renowned Lucien, was pertectiy consistent. The deep 
interest taken by the Northern critic, in the fate of the exile of 
Elba ;—the unwearied support given to his government in the Edin- 
burgh Review, when the orator contributed to enlighten its pages with 
the brilliant corruscations of his genius, rendered the panegyric on 
Lucien less a matter of surprize, than an object of expectation. He, 
no doubt, recollected the virtuous and resolute conduct of the said 
Lucien, who, when his dastardly brother entered the hall of the 
French Representative body, at the head of his troops, and trembling 
at the denunciations against him, and at the blow aimed, by an 
awkward senator, at his guilty bosom, fied for his life, by his own 
policy and firmness not only recalled the culprit, and screened him 
from the punishment due to his guilt, but restored him to power, 
paved his way to the throne, and so enabled him to inflict on Europe 
all the distress and misery to which she has since been subjected. 
Hoc fonte derivata clades. This merit, cannot be denied, to the 
object of Mr. Brougham’s affectionate protection—the last hope of 
an expiring cause! Lucien, ‘tis known, at a subsequent period, in 
afit of passion, reminded the Corsican of the eatent of his services. 
“ Je tai fait, et je te deferai.” He found, however, the latter task 
more difficult of accomplishment than the former; we suspect, 
indeed, that inclination, more than ability. was wanting on the occa- 
sion, Lucien had enriched himself with the sanguinary spoils of the 
Revolution, which he bad no wish to expose to the danger of a fresh 
contest. He, therefore, sought, in a foreign country, the retreat 
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which he could not secure in his own ; and retired to enjoy, not the 
otium cum dignilate, but the opes cum infamia. It is really a subject of 
astonishment, after all the curses which this man has been the means 
of inflicting on Europe, that a single British subject could be found 
to advocate his cause. The powers of Europe, if culpable for any 
thing, are to be blamed for their great lenity and forbearance towards 
this detested family. The head of it should long since have met the 
ponishment due to his matchless and multifarious crimes ; while not 
one of its members should have been allowed to retain the fruits of 
his violence, rapine, and plunder. This wasan act of justice due to 
the insulted, persecuted, and devastated, continent ; in expiation for 
scenes of blood and desolation, unparalleled in crime and in number! 
Are they, then, to be reviled, and that by a Member of the British 
Senate, for taking @ common precaution for preventing one member 
of this family from carrying into effect any mischievous intention 
which, without any great breach of charity, it is presamed, he may 


_be supposed to cherish? If they neglect to adopt the most rigid 


means for preventing the possibility of mischief from any of these 
revolutionary upstarts,---all of whom should, in a word, be prisoners 
at large; they will be guilty of a gross breach of their duty. 

Mr. Brougham next entered his protest against the employment of 
officers in diplomatic capacities. In the whole parliamentary history 
of this country, no such objection is to be discovered, nor can any 
human being, out of the circumscribed circle of the orator's little 
coterie, conceive on what principle of justice, of reason, or of policy, 
it can be founded. He evidently meant it to be understood that this 
was a novelty in the annals of diplomacy ; whereas the frequency of 
the fact, in almost every period of our history, is notorious. Is any 
one so weak as to believe, that, because a man is an able general, he 
cannot be an expert diplomatist ? For our part, we honestly confess, 
that our fears for the state arise much less out of the number of 
officers employed, in its various deparuments, than out of the mul- 
titude of Jawyers, who crowd the senate, and almost engross the 
honours and emoluments of the government, in every possible situ- 
ation; and, generally speaking, no description of persons is, from 
the nature of their education, from their habits, and pursuits, less 
qualified to lead the senate, or to direct the councils, of a great 
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country. We know, full well, that brilliant and most honourable 
exceptions may be adduced to this observation; but still, in its 
general scope and application, we firmly believe it to be just; and, 
were this the proper place for such a discussion, we should find no 
difficulty in supporting our opinion by what seem to us, at least, to 
be good and solid reasons. On the appointment of consuls we have 
nothing to offer; it has appeared, however, that the patronage, 
in respect to these appointments, has been more influenced by per- 
sonal considerations, and by private friendship, than by public ser- 
vices. But it is only justice to observe, that this may be ascribed to 
the generous warmth of disposition, and the sincerity of attachment, 
which mark the noble Lord at the head of the Foreigu Depart- 
ment. 

His observations on the rejection of the Catholic Claims were 
marked by the extremes of arrogance, ignorance, and misrepresen- 
tation. It is false to assert, that ‘* the hopes of the country” have 
been damped by their rejection ; on the contrary, we contend, that 
the hopes of nine-tenths of the British community, the hopes of all 
the sound Members of the Established Charch, and even of the best 
of the Protestant Dissenters, have been strengthened and confirmed 
by the late decisions in Parliament. It is not true that any intrigue 
has been excited, to raise acry of “* No Popery.” ‘ No Popery’ is 
not the senseless clamour of a misguided multitude, but the watch- 
word of those who presided at the Revolution, in 1688, and the 
principle which actuates the true friends of the Ecclesiastical Con- 
stitution of the country, as well as the supporters of civil and religious 
freedom. No, the daring assertion that the Catholics are not ‘ ad- 
mitted to a full participation in the blessings of the Constitution,’ is 
the senseless clamour of party, or rather of faction, calculated. if not 
intended, to mislead the ignorant, and to inflame the disaffected. 
The law of England excludes no Papist from any situation in tbe 
state; it only prescribes conditions, on which alone all its subjects, 
of whatever persuasion, are admissible to office. These conditions 
have ever been thought, by the ablest and wisest statesmen of all 
countries, to be necessary for the public security ; they are conditions 
which the supreme power in a state has an andoubted right to pre- 
scribe ; and the right has been exercised, in a greater or Jess degree, 
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by most states, as well ancient as modern. Whether the candidate 
for power be Papist or Protestant, let him comply with the condition, 
and he is equally admissible with others. If he refuse compliance, 
the act is his own, and he has no legitimate ground of complaint. 

But, forsooth, Ireland, we are told, with unblushing audacity, 
cannot be well-governed, without a compliance with the importu- 
nate, and unconstitutional, demands of the Papists!!! Now, 
admitting for a moment, this bold allegation to be as true as it is 
manifestly false, where would be the policy or the wisdom, of 
making a serious inroad on the British Constitution, and even of 
risking its utter subversion, merely that Ireland might be well- 
governed? Who is the statesman that, admitting our conclusion, 
would dare to maintain such a proposition? But the truth is, that 
Ireland is well-governed ; is governed with justice, with temperance, 
with mercy. And if the Popish Priesthood, who maintain a bound: 
less ascendancy over the minds and consciences, and, by necessary 
inference, over the conduct, of their flocks, were but to exercise 
their influence and power as it becomes them to do, peace, tran- 
quillity, and good order, would prevail over that devoted country; 
in which, we will maintain, in the teeth of Mr. Brougham, Popery 
is the root of all evil. Had the mild beams of the sun of reformation 
shed their benignant influence on Ireland, it would, at this period, 
have been as happy, as prosperous, and as wealthy, as any other 
portion of the United Kingdom, The time is now come, for the 
Members of the Established Church, and for all Protestants, to 
speak out, and again to protest against the mischievous tenets, and 
dangerous effects, of Popery, without being deterred, by the clamours 
of demagogues, either in or out of Parliament, from the bold asser- 
tion of their principles, and of their ricuts. Is this bigotry, is it 
intolerance, as Mr. Brougham dares to assert? No, it is hatred of 
bigotry, it is abhorrence of intolerance, that dictates and stimulates 
this determined opposition to the re-introduction of Popery, into this 
Protestant State ! 

We want words to express our detestation of Mr. Brougham’s 
shameless allegation, that ‘‘ it was necessary that the claims of the 
Catholies,” (i, e. the Papists,) © should be conceded, to rescue them 
** from a situation which, in sume respects, was not superior to that 
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« of the Negroes in the West Indies.” "T'was strange that the House 
of Commons should tolerate such language, without calling the man 
who used it, toorder! It was a violation of all those rules pre- 
scribed, by the House itself, for the preservation of good order ! 
And how did the orator explain this monstrous assertion ; we shall 
see; ‘* the Protestants and Catholics could not consider each other as 
brethren and fellow-subjects!!" ‘Tis true, indeed, that the Papists, 
who, by the intolerant tenets of their church, exclude all Protestants 
from the pale of salvation, who, by the canons of their councils, 
which they are taught by their spiritual guides to regard as infallible, 
consider it to be their duty to exterminate them all as Heretics, do 
not treat them as brothers and fellow-subjects, But it is an outra- 
geous libel on the Protestants to say that they do not so treat the 
Papists: and no man, however gifted, or however privileged, shall 
dare to assert it, without encountering from us the most direct and 
the most positive contradiction, This imaginary distinction, engen- 
dered iv the heated imagination of the orator, he goes on to assert, 
with equal disregard of truth and history, “ was created by foolish, 
and, he might almost say, by wicked, legislation.” So that all the 
leaders in the Revolution of 1688, whether Whigs or Tories, who 
framed the guards and barriers of the Constitution, in consequence of 
which Papists have excluded themselves from situations of trust and 
power in the state, are, in the estimation of this vain and arrogant 
man, fools and sinners!!! If we were to take the measure of his own 
understanding by the speech before us, we should think him amply 
entitled to the former of these appellations ; and if we were disposed 
to estimate his notions of righteousness, by his private connections, 
we should have little hesitation in the application of the Jatter, only 
that it does not become men so to judge a fellow-creature, 

But as this exclusion of the-Papists, by their own act and deed, for 
they stand in precisely the same situation as the Protestants, with 
regard to their constitutional capacity for power,—since the same rule 
for obtaining it is, indiscriminately, applied to all,—was one of the 
principles which seated the House of Brunswick on the throne, Mr. 
Brougham has pronounced his anathema on those principles, and, 
indirectly, on the accession of that family. He calls himself a 
Whig, too! and yet, here, he has anathematized the Whigs; for 
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the Whig Club—and the fact is particularly deserving of attention at 
this moment—-adopted, as a standing toast, at all their meetings, 
** May the House of Brunswick never forget the principles which 
seated them on the throne of these realms,” which they considered as 
explanatory of Whig principles. This toast continued to be drunk, 
till the Catholic Question began to be discussed in the House of 
Commons,—and if was never drunk afterwards ! an omission which 
amounted to a tacit confession that the measure, which the Whigs 
advocated in Parliament, was incompatible with the principles of the 
Revolution ! 

Mr. Brovgham’s libel is not confined to the British Legislature ; 
it extends over to the population of Ireland; for he has the effrontery 
to say that ‘‘ til Catholic Emancipation should be granted, the people 
of Ireland would never unite heart and hand with this country.” 
In other words, that the Irish people would remain Rebels until we 
consented to remove the main safeguards of the British Constitution! 
Now, after all the boasting of the loyalty of the Irish Papists, and of 
their firm attachment to the Constitution, which, by some of their 
advocates, has been urged as the reason for supporting their claims, 
we little expected to hear this candid confession of their disloyalty ! 
But a stronger reason for the peremptory rejection of their claims 
could not be urged by man. 

The orator’s next position, just as unfounded and as untenable as 
those already commented upon, is that the renewed Suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act passed at a time ‘* when there was no risk of the 
pullic sufety that could scare a child.” We know not whether 
children were scared, or not, at the aspect of public affairs at the 
period referred to; but we very well know, that the principles 
broached, the doctrines preached, the meetings holden, the schemes 
avowed, and the projects in contemplation, were sufficient, if not to 
scare, at least, to rouze tbe apprehensions of, all rational and reflecting 
men, and to render Ministers criminal if they did not apply to 
Parliament for further means of protection against the disaffected. 
The doctrines preached, and the means employed, on this occasion, 
were, in all respects, similar to those employed by the early Revo- 
lutionists of France, for eradicating all religious and moral principles 
from the minds of the people, and for so rendering them the fit 
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jastraments of Treason and Rebellion! These might not scare 
Mr. Brougham, who had contemplated, without dismay, and with 
great complacency, all the horrors and all the crimes, of the French 
Revolution ; and who was only frightened, when men accused of 
sedition and treason were about to be brought to justice ; but al] men 
are not endued with the brazen nerves of modern patriotism ; and 
the greater, and, he must pardon us for adding, the wiser, and the 
better, part of the British community, were, not frightened indeed, 
but, seriously alarmed for the security of the state, and for the safety 
of property and of persons. And it was, in compliance with their 
wishes, and for their protection, that the law which he reprobates, 
consistently, we admit, though not wisely, was enactd. 

He closed his speech with an extraordinary reference to the Irish 
Rebellion of 1798 ; in which he talked, or rather raved, of fictitious 
tortures said to be inflicted on Rebels; while he neither felt for, nor 
talked of, the barbarous cruelties exercised on the loyal Protestants) 
by the Popish Insurgents, during that conflict. He stated as a fact, 
what was physically impossible—namely, that a man was flogged till 
his Lowels came out ; but he wholly passed over the historical facts, 
of the wholesale murders in cold blood on the Bridge of Wexford ; 
and of the burning of men, wémen, and children, by the Rebels, in 
the barn of Scullabogue ! If he had possessed one atom of judgment, 
he would not have revived such painful recollections, which could 
only tend to damn the very cause which he laboured to serve. 

We have felt it our duty to make these brief animedversione on a 
speech, which, but for its imbecility, would be one of the most 
mischievous that bas been circulated, through the medium of the 
Newspapers, for many years. It is replete with assertions the most 
false, and with principles the most pernicious, and heaven forbid ! 
that the man who would utter such a speech, to be circulated 
throughout the country, should ever be admitted into the councils of 
England. Whoever Mr. B.'s constituents may be, they must be either 
enslaved or besotted, if ever, with this speech before them, they 
again elect him as their Representative. 

But we have not only to complain of the malignant cffusions of 
this would-be statesman, in respect of the measures of government ; 
we have further to summon him before the tribunal of the public, 
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for his mean attacks on individuals in a place in which they have no 
opportunity of defending themselves; for his refusal to do them 
justice by retracting his mis-statements; and for availing himself of 
his privilege, asa Member of Parliament, for eluding the effects of 
their just resentment. On one occasion, he made the grossest mis- 
representations of the amount of the rates at Manchester ; the over. 
seers contradicted his account and sent him authentic documents to 
convince him of his error. Any man who felt as a man ought to feel, 
any Member of Parliament who knew his duty and was anxious to 
discharge it, would instantly have informed the House of his mistake. 
Not so, Mr. Brougham ; he had created the impression he wished to 
create, and he had no wish to remove it. He remained silent, 
therefore, in Parliament ; and, after the Sessions, wrote to one of the 
Members for the County, stating what had passed, and assuring bim 
that he had what he believed to be very good authority for the repre- 
sentation which he had made. On investigation, it was found that 
this good authority was a companion in a stage coach, a noted Demo- 
crat of Birmingham. 

His gross imputation of words asserted by him to have been deli- 
vered by a respectable merchant, Mr. M‘Kerrel, before a Committee 
of the House, which, in point of fact, that gentleman declared he 
never had uttered ; his refusal when called on to retract his assertion, 
and his appeal to privilege when pressed for satisfaction, are all fresh 
in the recollection of the public, and will not be forgotten so long as 
truth and honcur shall continue to be cherished and respected, by 
Englishmen. We have lately heard of another false representation, 
by this same spokesman, in the House of Commons, in the. last 
Sessions. On this occasion he experienced, from the calumniated 
individual, the most direct contradiction, and was called upon by him 
to retract his assertions in the place in which he had advanced them, 
as an act of justice. This, surely, he was impelled to do, by every 
tie of duty, and by every principle of integrity. But he did it not! 
Is a man who can so act worthy the confidence of a party? Is he 
fit to represent any body of men, and even the people of England? 
We leave our readers to answer the questions, and for the present bid 
adieu to this general assailant of men and measures ; but having given 
his “ last dying speech and confession,” it is but right to add his 
“epitaph,” or at least, an “‘ Inscaiprion,” which may serve for 
that purpose. 
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Inscription, for a Brazen Statue, erected to the Memory of 
HENRY BROUGHAM, Ese. M. P. by a serect Society of 
TRADING PoviTICIANS. 


Baep to the Bar, the force of early habit 
Accompanied him through life. 
In Courts—he always pleaded with a fee : 
In Parliament—it was supposed he always 
Wanted one : 
In both—he obtained his due reward 
Prompt payment— and hope deferred. 
Subtle in argament—voluble of tongue— 
A wily Sophister—a factious Disputant— 
In language bold—in conduct timid— 
His coarse asperity—his virulent invectives, 
Provoked resentments, which he encountered 
With the parchment of Senatorial 
Privilege. 
In the intrepid exercise of his function, 
As a licensed railer, 
He was probably never surpassed : 
It was his peculiar element. 
No worshipper of Truth, 
He spurned the trammels that hold 
Ordinary minds in bondage. 
In the fervour of a warm, poetic fancy, 
His daring genius soar’d to the 
Loftiest flights 
Of Invention. He saw and described, 
What no man else could behold or tell. 
But his imaginings were dark and gloomy : 
He delighted to revel in scenes of 
Fictitious vice and profligacy, 
Which he embodied with all the 
Glowing imagery of an unbought patriot, 
A baffled courtier, or a defeated adventurer. 
His splenetic indignation at princely revels— 
From which he was excluded : 
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Political Retrospect. 
His bitter reproaches, heaped upon those— 
With whom he was not permitted 
To associate : 
His virtuous abhorrence of ¢moluments— 
He never shared ; 
His contumelious scoffs—of what he could 
Not gain : 

His genera} hostility—to all that others did— 
His generous support-~of all that others scorned ; | 
. Were sometimes deemed the wayward petulance 

Of an 
Inflamed and over-weening egotist : 
But, 
His rooted suspicion of the integrity of Ministers, 
And 
His incredulity of aut public virtue ; 
Were revered as the offspring of 
Prorounp SeLrry-KNowLepDGe. 
If moral discipline had been, in him, 
Co-ordinate with intellectual, 

He might bave benefited his Country. 
Talent he largely possessed; Knowledge 
He had accumulated; his Oratory 
Was often powerful : his Mind active. 

He wanted only. one requisite, ta have 
Swayed the hearts, and controuled the 
Judgements, of his hearers—Sincgrity. 
Upon the political stage he was a player 
Whose versatility amused, Still, 

He was merely a player. He boasted not 
That triamph of the art, to conceal his art. 
When the scene was over, the applauded actor 
Sunk into the unheeded man. His 
Appetite for popular applause was 

Coarse and insatiable. 
All characters he attempted. In a few, only, he succeeded. 
In one, alone, he was natural : 
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The Cerberus of St. Stephen’s Chapel, barking for the Morsel, with 
Whieh no Minister would gorge him. 
Hacknied in the public eye, a forward prater upon every 
Subject, he destroyed authority upon any. 

There is a chariness of exhibition, which feeds, but does 
Not pamper, curiosity ; 

Which quickens, not extinguishes, del: ght ; 
Which commands, and does not suppiicate, 
Attention. 

This, even Statesmen, zealous for the 
General weal, 

Should carefully observe. By him 
It was disregarded, till at last 
His silence, not his sentiments, attracted 
Notice. 

Rash and dogmatical, his Party used, 

But could not trust, him. 

He was their ban-dog, a teasing, snarling, Animal, 
That gave alarm, at all approach, 
Whether of friend or foe : let loose, 

Only when it was wished to bite and worry. 
His death was occasioned by the prospect of 
A long season of 
Uninterrupted National Prosperity : 

An anticipation 
Which his noble heart could not survive, 


The speeches of Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning, in reply to 
Mr. Brougham, reflected great honour on their talents and consistency, 
That of the former was marked by strong facts, powerful arguments, 
and manly indignation; that of the latter for rich veins of keen 
sarcasm, of pointed ridicule, of happy allusion, of genuine humour, 
and of pure wit, seldom equalled and never exeeeded. 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


Useful Knowledge ; or a familiar and explanatory account of the 
various productions of Nature, Mineral, Vegetable, and Ani- 
mal, which are chiefly employed for the use of Man. Illus. 
trated with numerous figures, and intended as a work of both 
Instruction and Reference. By the Rev. Mr. Bingley, A.M. 
F. L. 8. Author of “ Animal Biography,” &c. 3 vols. plates, 
21s. Baldwin and Co, 


Tux want of English books on Natural History has been very 
generally felt and lamented. Except the author of these inter- 
esting little volumes, Latham, Pennant, and Shaw, we can 
scarcely name any original modern writer in our language, on 
this important subject. A few compilations, indeed, have 
occasionally appeared, but even these are inferior both in 
number and merit to those of many other countries, where 
cxnowledge and. learning are by no means so common as in 
England, 

Surely there is no want of tast¢ in this country for the 
natural sciences, and certainly no reluctance to patronize 
works expressly devoted to their cultivation. If we every day 
see vew volumes of nonsense, malignity, and blasphemy, in 
the garb of politics, novels, or romances, it is to be hoped that 
the more numerous and better part of the community is no 
less desirous of reading and encouraging works of useful know- 
ledge, of science, and of the arts. From the extraordinary 
success of Mr. Bingley’s. preceding works in Natural History, 
we cannot doubt that the present will be equally successful, as 
it is equally meritorious, and perhaps still more generally 
useful. Both matter and manner are adapted to convey the 
greatest portion of necessary information in the smallest 
compass, and on the most reasonable terms. Mr. B. truly 
observes, in his Preface, ) 


“« That, on these subjects, there has hitherto been no work in 
which they are collectively to be found; nor could a knowledge of 
them be obtained, but by the consultation of many and expensive 
writings. That they are generally important to be known, will not 
probably be denied. It has consequently been the object of the 
author, to compress all the interesting information that could be 
obtained respecting them, within as narrow a compass, and at the 
same time to render them as entertaining, and as devoid of technical 
phrases, as possible. The scheme of the work will, it is hoped, be 
found sufficiently simple. ‘The passage in smaller characters, at the 
head of each article, is in general so arranged, as to reply to the 
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questions, What is? What are? or, How do you know? For 
instance: How do you know the haddock? (See vol. LI. p. 230.) 
The answer is, the haddock is a fish of the cod tribe, which has 
three fins upon its back, a small flesby beard under the jaw, the 
upper jaw the longest, and the tail somewhat forked. There is a dark 
oval spot on each sidé of the body, a little below the gills. The 
author is aware that, in many instances, these difinitions are defec- 
tive; but this has in general arisen from a necessity of rendering 
them short, and at the same time of using such terms as would be 
likely to convey information to the minds of persons who have had no 
previous knowledge of the systems of natural history. After the 
definition, sometimes follows a further illustration ; and in the larger 
characters, will be found a brief detail of the history and uses of the 
object described. 

“ The origin of the present work, was for the immediate purpose 
of instruction, illustrated with specimens and figures of the most 
important objects described, as part of a system of general know- 
ledge, more particularly adapted toe female study.” 


The first volume treats of minerals, and all who are the 
least acquainted with this subject, must know how difficult it is 
to convey any adequate idea of the science of mineralogy in a 
popular form. That the author has succeeded in his design, 
will be readily admitted, and many even experienced miner- 
alogists may find this work an useful vade-mecum, as well as 
an excellent assistant to the juvenile student of minerals. In 
an introduction, the author gives a view of the leading prin- 
ciples of geology, mineral deposits, stratifications, sections of 
works, &c. He also. notices the primitive crystals and mineral 
waters. In his arrangement, he has followed the method 
adopted by Dr. Thomson. ‘To convey to our readers a slight 
notion of the author’s manner, we extract the first article which 
occurs. 


“ Avanturine is a quartz generally of a reddish colour, sprinkled 
with yellowish shining spots of mica, which are disposed through its 
whole substance. : 

“ A French artist, some years ago, having, by accident, ‘ par 
aventure’ suffered a quantity of brass filing to fall into a vessel of 
melted glass, afterwards, found that it was admuably calculated for 
vases aid different kinds of ornamental work. Hence he deaomi- 
hated 't avanturine, a name which mineralogisis have applied to those 
natural objecis of which -this production of art was ay apparent imi- 
lation, . 

‘* Avanturine is found in some of the countries bordering upon the 
White Sea. In the late Leverian Museu, there was a piece which 
Weighed near five pounds, and was unique both for beauty and mag- 
Ditude. It had been discovered, in 1788, amongst tbe ruins, in the 
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triumpbal arch of Julius Caesar, in the valley of Susa, in Piedmont, 
and was purchased of the person who found it, for 200 guineas. 

‘* The imitations of avanturine are very common, and are per. 
formed by the simple operation of throwing brass or copper filings 
into coloured glass, in a state of fusion.” 


The second volume is occupied with an account of the more 
useful or curious vegetables, arranged according to the Lin- 
nan system. This branch of science has been much more 
cultivated than the preceding; but although we have a con- 
siderable number of elementary works on botany, it will be 
found that Mr. B.’s method is not only useful and convenient, 
but also instructive and amusing. We shall extract his 
Th of the most common and most useful of all vegetables, 
the--- 


** Poratog (Solanum tuberosum) is a well known edible root, 
which was originally imported into this country from America, in the 
_ seventeenth century. 

“* No root with which we are acquainted, is so valuable to man- 
kind, in temperate climates, as the potatoe. In some countries, it 
forms 2 most important article of food to the lower classes of inha- 
bitants. Many of those of Ireland, if deprived of it, would, in 
scarce séasons, be unable to support life. By the peasantry of our 
own country, the potatoe is by no means esteemed as it deserves. In 
addition to its value for nomerous culinary uses, it might, in avery 
essential , be made to serve as a substitute for bread. It may 
even be made into loaves, if duly prepared and mixed, with nearly an 
équal portion of wheaten flour. A kind of cheése may be made, 
by reducing potatoes to the consistence of paste, adding an equal 
quantity of the curd from which cheese is made, with a little salt and 
gome other ingredients, mixing the whole together, and forming 
them in moulds. The Germans form a favourite dish, by slicing 
boiled potatoes, and pouring over them the same kind of sauce which 
is commonly used for salads, and mixing anchovies with them. 

** These roots afiord an excellent food for horses and cattle. It is 
even said, that bullocks will fatten more speedily on potatoes than on 
cabbages or turnips. They are likewise serviceable for the fattening 
of hogs, but, for a little while before they are killed, it is requisite to 
use barley meal in addition, as otherwise, the fat of the bacon is liable 
to boil away in the cooking. In the use of potatoes, it is requisite t0 
prepare them in some manner by heat, as otherwise they are both 
unpalatable and poisonoas. 

‘* A kind of brandy was formerly distilled from potatoes, but this 
has been forbidden by the legislature. Starch may be made by the 
simple process of scraping these roots in water, and well washing the 
pulp: the starch settles to the bottom, in a heavy and closely con- 
nected sediment. This starch is not on'y of use for the same pur- 
poses as starch prepared from wheat, but also as a size, which, unlike 
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that produced from animal substances, does not éasily putrify, and has ay 
, no disagreeable smell. The bakers in Germany, by the addition of ped 


calcined oyster shells, and burnt hartshorn, convert the pulp of 
potatoes into yeast. The stalks or haulme of potatoes, are capable of 


' being made into paper. They are also of considerable utility as 

manure. The apples, or seed vessels, may be usefully employed asa 
, pickle; and properly prepared, are said to be even more palatable 
d than cucumbers. 
' _ There are numerous varieties of the potatoe. Of these the 

most remarkable are the different kinds of kidney potatoes; the | | 
Aylesbury white, and Altringham early white, which are chiefly wu 
' grown for the table; the ox noble, Irish purple, and red potatoe, 
’ which are adopted as fodder. ate 
; “ This valuable root was originally imported from America, about 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. The inhabitants of Ire- 


land account for its being first introduced into that country, by the 
| accidental wreck, upon their coast, of a vessel which was laden with 
, potatoes, and freighted for England. 
‘€ The usual mode of planting potatoes, is by cutting the roots into 
pieces, reserving one eye or bud to each division, and setting these in 
the earth. They will succeed in any tolerable soil, but they flourish 
most luxuriantly in light sandy loams. The proper time for diggifig 
them up is during dry weather, in Autamn, when the leaves and I 
stems are beginning to decay. When cultivated on a small scale, GE | 
they are usually dug with a three-pronged fork ; but when raised in 4 | 
fields, where this process would be too tedious, they are turned up by t 
a plough.” oF 


In speaking of the wines, the author observes that tent 
wine is imported from Cadiz ; but Tent is a corruption of Ali- 
cante ; the same as Sherry is of Xeres, 


~~ 


“ In several compilations for ibe instruction of youth, we have | 
observed an erroneous account of Cayenne pepper, which is made Tea 
from the fruit of different species of capsicum. This fruit, when 
ripe, is gathered, dried in the sun, then pounded, and the powder is : 
mixed with a certain portion of salt, and kept for use in closely | 
stopped bottles. Of late years, this kind of pepper has been intro- ip 
duced inio most of the countries of Europe, and is now very generally ; 
tsed as a poignant ingredient in soups, and highly seasoned dishes. 

Its taste is exiremely acrid, and it leaves a duruble sensation of heat 

on the palate. which is best removed by butter or oil. When taken | 
im a small quamity, Cayenne pepper isa gratefol stimulant ; andia th 
‘ Medicine, it is used both exteraaily and internally, to promoté the 
" _ ation of the bodily organs, when languid and torpid ; and itis said to 
> have been found efficacious in many gouty and paralytic cases.” 
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*€ Soy is a dark coloured sauce, which is prepared from the seeds of 
a Chinese plant (dolichos soja) which has an erect and hairy stem, 
erect bunches of flowers, and pendulous bristly pods, each containing 
aboat two seeds. 

‘* There is a joke among seamen, that soy is made from beetles or 
cock-roaches. This, probably, originates in the seeds of the plant 
from which the sauce is manufactured, having some fancied resem. 
blance in shape and colour, to the beetle. These seeds are used in 
China and Japan as food ; they are made into a kind of curd or jelly, 
which is esteemed very nutritious, and which is rendered palatable by 
seasoning of different kinds. The liquid which we know by the name 
of soy is thus piepared : after the seeds have been boiled until they 
become sofi, they are mixed with an equal weight of wheat and 
barley-meal coarsely ground. This mixture is fermented, and a 
Certain proportion of salt and water being added, the whole is allowed 
to stand for two or three months, care being taken to stir it every day ; 
and by the end of that time it is ready for use. _ 

** Soy is chiefly prepared in China and Japan, but that imported 
from. Japan, is considered preferable to every other. The quantity 
annually vended at the East India Company's sales, is from 800 to 
2000 gallons, at an average price of sixteen or eighteen shillings per 
gallon.” : 


The third volume is devoted to the author’s favourite subject, 
the Natural History of animals. The account of two very 
common domestic animals will be sufficient to shew that this 
volume abounds in curious, novel, and entertaining, infor- 
mation, well worthy the attention of every class of readers. 


** Tus common Cart (felis catus) in its wild state, is distinguished 
from all animals of the same tribe, by having its tai] marked with 
rings of different coloured hair. 

“ The body of the wild cat is marked with dusky stripes, of 
which three on the top of the back are lengthways, while those on 
the sides are transverse, and somewhat curved. Domestic cals are 
marked very variously, some are grey and striped, others variegated 
with black, white, and orange, and others entirely black or white. 

‘* Cats are found wild in woods of Europe, Asia, and America. 

‘* The savage disposition, and great size, of the wild cats, render 
them the most formidable wild animals which are now left in Great 
Britain, In the southern and midland parts of England, they have 
all been long destroyed; but in the woods which border the lakes of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, and in several of the mountainous 
parts of Scotland, they are yet occasionally found. They have their 
Jodgements in hollow trees, io the fissures of rocks. and in deep end 
narrow: holes, on the face of dreadful precipices ; from which, dunog 
the night chiefly, they issue forth in search of prey. This consists of 
hares, rabbits, and ether quadrupeds, and also of various kinds of 
birds. Wild cats are cauglit in traps, more for the purpose of de- 
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utroying them, on account of the ravages they commit, than for any 
uses to which they can beconverted. Their skins were formerly in 
request, as fur for the lining of robes and other garments, though they 
do not appear to have been in much esteem. | 

“ The domestic cat is a subdued variety of the wild species; and 
although it still partakes, in some degree, of the native ferocity of its 
original, it is a clean and useful inmate of our houses. By the ancient 
Egyptians, cats were considered as objects of sacred veneration ; it 
was accounted a capital crime wilfully to kill one of them, and who- 


ever, even accidentally, killed one, was liable to severe punishment. 


We are informed by Herodotus, the Greek Historian, that whenever 
a cat died a natural death, the inhabitants of the house were accus- 
tomed to shave their eyebrows in token of sorrow ; and the animal so 
dying was embalmed and nobly interred. The Turks entertain a 
sacred respect for cats, and the ancient Britons so greatly esteemed 
them, that, in the tenth century, even their price was inserted in the 
laws of the land; a kitten, before it could see, having been rated ata 
penny (equal to at least five shillings of present money) as soon as 
proot could be had of its having caught a mouse, the price was raised 
totwo-pence ; and a tolerably good mouser was considered as worth 
four-pence. 

“ These animals possess a very acute sense, both of sight and 
smell; and by the peculiar structure of their eyes, which sparkle in 
the dark, they are able to discover their prey, such as rats and mice, 
as well in the night as during the day; and a cat that is a good 
mouser, wil] soon clear a house of these troublesome little quadru- 
peds, Cats should not, however, either be too much handled, or too 
well fed, if kept for this purpose, as in these cases they become indo- 
lent, and disinclined to exert themselves. 

“ Useful as cats are to us, they are, in some respects, unpleasant. 
If injured or offended, they suddenly express their resentment, by 
scratching and biting, and sometimes with great fury. Constantly 
bent on theft and rapine, they are never to be trusted in the same 
toom, with provisions that are within their reach ; and although many 
persons do not hesitate to let them sleep on their beds, it is a practice 
much better avoided, since the exhalation from their bodies is con- 
sidered very injurious. 

“ The skins of cats form, in some countries, a very considerable 
branch of commerce, and as furs, are much esteemed for particular 
purposes, ‘Fhose of Spanish cats are the most valuable; but the 
os bumber is sent from the northern parts of Europe and Asia, 

he Russians not only export them into other countries of Europe, 
but even send them into China. In Jamaica, and some of the other 
West-Indian Islands, the negroes frequently eat the flesh of cats. 
From the skins of their intestines, was formerly manufactured the 
" article called cat-gut, which was used as strings for violins, and other 
similar musical instruments ; but these are now chiefly made from 
the intestines of sheep. If the fur of the cat be rubbed with the 
hand, par‘icularly in frosty weather, it yields electric spatks: and if a: 

No. 230, Vol. 52, July, 1817. Li 
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cat, clean and perfectly dry; be placed, during a frost, on a stool with 
glass feet, and rubbed, for a little while, in contact with a coated 
phial, the phial will become effectually charged. This fur is con- 
sequently sometimes used in electrical experiments. 

** The Caffre women, in the South of Africa, use cat skins as 
pocket handkerchiefs.” 


Our manufacturers are now deeply interested in--- 


«© Tue Common Goar (capra egagrus) is distinguished, by having 
hollow, compressed, and rough horns, which grow first upright, and 
then bend backwards, 

‘© Both the male and female are horned, 

‘* These animals are found wild in many of the mountainous 
countries of the European continent, of Africa, Persia, and India. 
In maty parts of Europe, the goat is an anima! essentially service. 
able to the necessities and the comforts of mankind; affording, even 
during its life, though fed on the most barren and uncultivated 
grounds, an abundant supply of milk and cheese. Hence, in Swit- 
zerland, and other mountainous countries best adapted to the pas- 
turage of goats, cheese is the chief produce of the dairies. 

‘* The flesh of the goat, when full grown, is rank, bard, and indi- 
gestible, yet, in some countries, it is eaten both in a fresh and salted 
state. That of the kid is peculiarly rich, and when very young, is 
considered even preferable to lamb. 

** When properly tanned, the skin of the goat is manufactured 
into gloves and other articles of dress. There is a way of preparing 
these skins by maceration, so as to separate the surface or grain from 
the coarse under parts, afier which they are dyed of various colours 
for different uses. Morocco leather is chiefly made from the skins 
of goats, tanned and dyed in a peculiar manner. 

‘* The manofactare of this leather was originally invented in the 
kingdom of Morocco, whence it has its name, The colours that are 
chiefly communicated to it, are red and yellow, the former of which 
is prodaced by cochinea), and the latter by a yellow kind of berries. 
Morocco leather is also dyed black, green, and blue. Until within 
the last few years, the consumers of this kind of leather in England, 
have depended wholly on a foreign supply ; there are now, however, 
several manufactories of it in the neighbourhood of London, from 
which the most beautiful Moroccos may be had, at prices that have 
superseded the necessity of importing it from abroad. For leather of 
an inferior quality, and particularly for such as is to receive a yellow 
colour, sheeps’ skins are often substituted. The reason why goals 
skins have been principally adopted for the manufacture of Morocco, 
is that they take the dye better, and are susceptible of richer and more 
beautiful colours, than those of any other animals. These skins, 4 
well as those of the sheep, are sometimes made into parchment. 

*€ The skias of kids are thin, and of beautiful texture; they are, 
consequently, well adapted for ladies gloves and shoes. On the con- 
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tinent they are made into stockings, bed-ticks, and sometimes into 
hangings for beds, into sheets, and even into shirts. 

** Although the fleece of the goat is by no means so valuable as 
that of the sheep, yet it has been found extremely useful. The long 
and shaggy coated goat, which is reared in many parts of this country, 
has, at the roots of the long hair, a fine and beautiful soft wool. The 
latter, though scarcely known to our manufacturers, has long been 
used in Russia for gloves, stockings, and other articles of dress, which 
are highly valuable. About a pound of this wool, in an unsorted 
state, was, some years ago, sent from Russia to be made into shawls, 
As the quantity was too small to admit of being manufactured into a 
web by itself, the chain was formed of silk, and the woof of yarn 
made from the goat's wool. The fabric, when completed, was come 
pared with the finest Indian shawls ; and, notwithstanding the hard- 
ness of the silken part, it was decidedly more soft and beautitul than 
any of these, Of the above-mentioned smai! quantity of wool, three 
full-sized shawls, and one waistcoat were made. Their colour was a 
dull white, with a delicate, and scarcely perceptible glance of red 
through it; and their texture was so much admired, that Dr. An- 
derson, to whose care they were consigned, states, that if a hundred 
of them had been offered for sale, they would have produced at least 
twenty guineas each, 

“ The long hair of goats, particularly that of the males, is used by 
peruke-makers, for lawyers’ and judges’ wigs. Previously to its being 
used, it goes through several processes of preparation. The fine hair 
of kids is sometimes employed in the manufacture of hats. Goats’ 
lair is occasionally made into a strong and coarse kind of cloth. 

“ Of the horns of these animals, the country people make handles 
for tucks, and knives of different kinds. The fat or suet which in 
general is very abundant, may be made into candles, which, in white- 
ness and quality, are greatly superior to those of the best taliow of 
the sheep or ox. 

** Goats are active and mischievous animals, of hardy nature, which 
delight in rocky and mountainous situations. They are sometimes 
very injurious to young plantations, from their propensity to peel and 
destroy the trees. The females usually have two, sometimes three, 
and rarely four young ones at a birth; and, in our climates, the 
duration of their life is said not often to exceed eleven or twelve 
years. 

“ The hair of the Angora goat is said to be one of the most beau- 
tiful substances with which we are acquainted, for the manufacture of 
shawls, and other fine stuffs. And these which, in England, ave the 
bame of camblets, are sometimes sold at very high prices. It is sup- 
posed that, with attention, Angora goats might be successtully and 
advantageously bred in Great Britain, particularly in those parts 
where the country, is mountainous, and where the climate and food 
1 not-be far different from that of their native country of Asia- 
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terly hand; but we can only add the following quotation, in 
order to assist in removing some very popular prejudices. 


** The Eptsre Swatc (helix pomatia) isa shel) animal, distin- 
guished by its large size, nearly globular shape, being of a brownish 
white colour, with usually three reddish borizontal bands, somewhat 
striated Jongitudinally, and having a large and rounded aperture, with 
thickened and reflected margin. 

‘* It is sometimes more than two inches in diameter ; and is found 
in woods and hedges in several parts of Europe, and occurs in those of 
some of the southern counties of England. ' 

‘« By the Romans, towards the close of the republic, when the 
luxury of the table was carried to the greatest height of absurdity and 
extravagance, this species of snails was fattened as food, in a kind of 
stews, constructed for the purpose, and was sometimes purchased at 
enormous prices. The places for feeding them were usually formed 
-under rocks or eminences, and if these were not otherwise sufficiently 
moist, water was conveyed into them through pipes bored full of 
-holes, like those of a watering pot. They were fattened with bran, 
and the sodden Jees of wine. 

“* Ia France, Germany, and the other countries of the continent, 
these snails are at this day in great request for the table ; and are 
chiefly in season during winter, and the early months of the year. 
They are boiled in their shells, and then taken out, washed, seasoned, 
and otherwise cooked, according to particular palates. Sometimes 
they are fried in butter, and sometimes stuffed with forced meat ; but 
in what manner soever they are dressed, their sliminess always, io a 
great measure, remains, They are generally kept in holes dug in the 
ground, and are fed on refuse vegetables from the gardens. 

‘* These snails are frequently used by females in France as a cos 
metic, to preserve the skin of the face soft and delicate.” 


Upon the whole, it cannot be questioned, that these volumes 
are replete with the most useful and necessary information, 
conveyed in a manner equally perspicuous, and simply elegant; 
that they really contain multum in parvo ; and that no well- 
educated person should be ignorant of their contents. Mr. 
Bingley is one of those few writers of the present age, who 
consider the true interests of society more than their own, and 
who wisely seem more desirous of permanent reputation, than 
of temporary notoriety. 
aetna Sunionnntaniedemememenensntmsnantametnmmneeeaentiedaeenmnianianln 
Public Education ; consisting of Three Tracts, reprinted from 

the Edinburgh Review; the Classical Journal ; and the 

Pamphileteer ; together with the Defence of Publie Schools, 

by the late Dean of Westminster, 12mo. 5s. Pp. 214. Law 

and Co. 1817. ; | 
(Concluded from p. 345.) 
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the whole argument—namely, how far public schools are 
conducive to the inculcation of moral principles, in the minds 
of youth—and strange to say! his opponent, though he pro 
fesses to have answered him “ point by point,” takes no far- 
ther notice of this branch of the subject, than by a loose N 
observation on the moral conduct of a few poets!!! | 





“ In by far the greatest number of cases, we cannot think public da | 
schools favourable to the cultivation of knowledge; and we have Wehiiati tt 
equally strong doubts if they be so to the cultivation of morals,— He | 
though we admit that, upon this point, the most striking arguments . 
have been produced in their favour. 4 

‘* It is coutended by the friends to public schools, that every 
person, before he comes to man’s estate, must run through a certain i 
career of dissipation ; and that if that career is, by the means of a Bae 
private education, deferred to a more advanced period of life, it will aa ae 
only be begun with greater eagerness, and pursued into more 
blameable excess. The time must, of course, come, when every 
man must be his own master; when his conduct can be no longer 
regulated by the watchful superintendance of another, but must be 
guided by his own discretion. Emancipation must come at last; 
and we admit, that the object to be aimed at is, that such emancipa- 


) 
| { 
, tion should be gradual, and not premature. Upon this very invidious 4 i 
point of the discussion, we rather wish to avoid offering any opinion. a } | 
. The manners of great schools vary considerably from time to time ; Pa | 
and what may have been true many years ago, is very possibly not a aie t | ; 


true at the present period. In this instance, eyery parent must be 
governed by his own observations and means of information. If the 
. license which prevails at public schools is only a fair increase of 
liberty, proportionate to advancing age, and calculated to prevent the 
bad effects of a sudden transition from tutelary thraldom to perfect 
self-government, it is certainly a good, rather than an evil. If, on 
the contrary, there exists in these places of education a system of 
premature debauchery, and if they only prevent men from being 
corrupted by the world, by corrupting them before their entry into 
the world, they can then only be looked upon as evils of the greatest WAM 
Magnitude, however they may be sanctioned by opinion, or rendered Bi ) 
familiar to us by habit. ' ij Mb 
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“* The vital and essential part of a school, is the master; but, ata 
public schoo}, no boy, or, at the best, only a very few, can see 
enough of him to derive any considerable benefit from his character, 
manners, and information. It is certainly of eminent use, particu- | 
larly to a young man of rank, that he should have lived among boys ; Pv 
but it is only so, when they are all moderately watched by some aa ies 
superior understanding. The morality of boys is generally very i] i, 
imperfect ; their notions of honour extremely mistaken; and their Beit 
objects of ambition frequently very absurd. The probability then is, | \ 
that the kind of discipline they exercise over each other, will produce 
of (when left to itself) a great deal of mischief ; and yet this is the disci- 
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pline to which every child at a public school is not only necessarily 
exposed, but principally confined. Our objection (we again repeat) 
is not to the interference of boys in the formation of the character of 
boys; their character, we are persuaded, will be very impertectly 
formed without their assistance: but our objection is to that almost 
exclusive agency which they exercise in public schools.” 


The moderation of the critic is as perceptible in these 
remarks, as the justice of his opinions. And certainly they 
deserve nothing less than the sneers and the sarcasms which 
have been tauntingly cast at them, by his Classical opponent, 
The author, however, of the third tract, in this collection, 
treats this part of the subject more at large, and with a tone 
and manner, better suited to its importance, though by no 
means satisfactory, in point of argument. For this reason, 
we shall lay before our readers his view of the question. 


** We shall begin with the most important question of all, and 
that on which the opponents of public schools regard themselves as 
strongest,—the moral effect of introducing youth into the mingled 
society of the young. Formidable indeed are the obstacles which 
enthusiasm or prejudice conjure up to distress and alarm us : the 
deadly influence of bad examples, the want of parental care, the 
early incitement of the passions, the strifes, the heart-burnings, and 
the bad dispositions produced by emulation, and the sad effects of 
allowing the inexperienced to know the names and the nature of evil, 
Now, if it were possible for ever to keep the virtue of the young 
from the touch of pollution, if you could shield them from the 
assaults of temptation, and hide from them the allurements of 
pleasure; if you could surround them with a world of your own, in 
which they should breathe the air of purity and of unruffled delight, 
these declamations might possibly be founded in reason. But the 
ordinance of heaven is wisely different. The world is the great 
schaol of the human race, in which they are placed by their common 
and all-wise parent, in order to educate them for a nobler scene of 
existence; he might have suffered it to lie in one unbroken calm, 
and have introduced his children at once into all the purities of an 
immortal Eden. But what is that virtue which has known no trial? 
that patience which has endured no suffering? that benignity which 
has forgiven no offences ? that hope which has basked in the full sun- 
shine of enjoyment ? that faith which has luxuriated only in prospects 

‘ scarcely obscured by acloud? Amidst suffering. and folly, and vice, 
we must mingle, if we would discharge the duties of our common 
nature by attempting to diminish their amount If this is the case, 
the only question that can possibly arise is, whether it is best to send 
the young all at once into the giddiness and difficulties of the world, 
or to inure them by time to hardship, to let them gradually contend 
with temptations, and to allow them to behold the corruptions of 
mankind in miniature, before they encounter them in their bold and 
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gigantic forms, An ardent and ingenuous youth, educated by 
parental soliciiude in the seclusion of his domestic circle, accustomed 
“40 muse on nature with a poet's eye,” and to listen to the rural 
sounds of a deep and sequestered solitude, the solemn voices he is 


‘used alone to hear, is in imminent danger when he enters into the 


bustle of life. The purity of his virtue ‘is too glosay and too refined 


toendure the corruptions of society—the fairy frost-work melts away 
at the touch of evil, and he finds too late that his guileless artlessness 
isgone for ever. He has panted for the gaieties which are fluttering 
around him in exact proportion as they have been withheld from his 
gaze, and he has fancied them a thousand times more alluring than 
they are, because he has never seen them in their heartlessness and 
misery. ‘The character of man never can be tixed or developed 
except in society. It is a very primary law of his nature which 
compels him to seek for companions of similar age, feelings, and 
hopes, with his own. In retirement, nothing but miserable and 
morbid sensibility can be engendered, which will prey upon the mind 
that novurisbes it, or seek relief in an attachment to any object, 
however unworthy of its regard, Ata large school, on the contrary, 
the mind is accustomed to be assailed by degrees proportioned to its 
strength ; it learns its own power by small and repeated victories, 
and the character acquires a strength, a solidity, and a firmness of 
decision which can alone repel the blandishments of vice, and actively 
diffuse happiness, freedom, and goodness, among the improving ranks 
of our fellow beings. 

‘€ But this is not the whole advantage to the moral feeling of a 
scholastic education. By the necessary effects, of contact with a 
number of others moving nearly in the same sphere, that spirit of 
self-sacrifice, of willing accommodation, and of benevolence in 
trifles is elicited, which sheds a new charm over all the gifts of 
genius. And what is equally important, there is a manliness of 
feeling, a contempt of every thing that is mean, and a chivalrous 
sense of honour, kept perpetually alive by the constant occasions of 
itsexercise. There is no scene in which those meannesses, which 
laws cannot reach, which must be visited only by the contempt and 
indignation of society, are so narrowly watched and so justly 
punished with contempt as in a public school. A boy there finds 
himself subjected to the salutary controul of the opinion of his 
fellows; he feels his moral responsibility to the circle in which he 
moves, and early acquires, from the necessities of his situation, a 
fixed and a decided character, He is no longer an insulated being 
who knows of none but those who fondle and caress him, he feels 
himself a member of a body corporate, and perpetually called upon 
for petty sacrifices and for active and generous exertions, Here he 
receives the germ of that public spirit which afterwards expands into 
warm and elevated patriotism. His glowing zeal tor the honour of 
his class, of his party, and of his school, gives the first spring to 
that noble principle which it exhibits in beautiful miniature. Hence 
itis that all the genuine feelings of our ancient freedom are renovated 
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and kept vigorous, and whilst the genius is exercised and expanded, 
and the heart nourished and most delightfully stirred by indistinct 
hope and honourable ambition, new strength is added to the national 
cause, till the mind, extending still further in its progress, is filled 
with ardent, pure, and immortal benevolence for the whole class of 
beings in whosqnature it participates. From the small and undu- 
Jating circle in which it first moved, it derives a force and an impulse 
which to the very end of its existence shall ‘ live, and glow, and 
kindle.’ 


Here, indeed, is food for reflection! If we understand this 
writer correctly, he means to contend, that because the world 
is full of temptations, the earlier a boy is exposed to them the 
better, because he is the more likely to meet them without 
danger! ‘To this doctrine we can, by no means, subscribe, 
To expose youth to temptation, at a period of life when the 
passions are strong and the judgment is weak, when principles 
have scarcely had time to take root in the mind, and when, 
consequently, the powers of resistance are feeble ;—is, in our 
opinion, to point out to them the road to ruin. “Tis true, 
they are destined, when arrived at years of maturity, to 
‘encounter temptations, to experience hardships, and to be 
spectators of vice, in some of its worst forms. But is it 
proper to train them for such scenes by accustoming them to 
temptations, to the allurements of vice, before they are, of 
necessity, exposed to them? The wisdom of Omnipotence 
thought otherwise or he would not have taught even men to 
pray, that they may not be led into temptation? It is 
impious, then, to say, that “the ordinance of heaven is 
wisely different,” when arguing upon a point of so much 
importance to the happiness of individuals, and to the welfare 
of the community. We shall ever contend, most strenuously, 
that * the virtue of the young” should be kept, as far as 
possible, ‘‘ from the touch of pollution,”—that they should be 
shielded “from the assaults of temptation ;” and that “ the 
allurements of pleasure” should be hidden from them. Is it 
meant to be maintained that they should be early accustomed 
to the allurements of pleasure, to the blandishments of vice, 
in order the better to resist them? It certainly is so main- 
tained by this writer; who is himself the victim of that 
enthusiasm, and of that prejudice, which he so strongly con- 
demns in others. ‘To him is the charge of declamation strictly 
applicable. What Providence might have done, ’tis vain and 
presumptuous to consider; what Providence has done is known 
to us all. But did the Almighty create man, such as he 
actually appears in the world? Are suffering, and folly, and 
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eice, the necessary consequences, or the natural results, of H 
! our Creation? And is youth to be trained up for the purpose a | 
: of meeting, and of bearing with, these? From what part of | | 


the Sacred Writings did he derive these conclusions? For 
our part, we are fully prepared to meet him, with a flat 
negative to his principal propositions ; and, though neither the 
victim of enthusiasm, nor the slave of prejudice, to contend, 
that it would be betier “ to send the young ali at once into the 
giddiness and difficulties of the world,” than “ to inure them | | 
by time to hardship, to Jet them gradually contend with wat | 
temptation, and to allow them to behold the corruptions of r! ay 
mankind in miniature, before they encounter them tn their bh hal 
bold and gigantic forms.” But youth, not educated at public 
schools, are not so sent forth all at once into the world; they 
are prepared, and better prepared, at private, than at public, 
schools, generally speaking, by salutary advice, and by whole- | 
some instruction, against those evils which they are destined 
toencounter in the world. They are to be trained by the 
sedulous inculcation of sound principles, by authoritative 
admonition, by religious precepts, for the resistance of those 
temptations, to which they must unavoidably be exposed, and 
not by premature exposure to temptation, against which they | 
are, in their very infancy, first taught to pray. As to the | 
“ contempt of every thing that is mean, and a chivalrous 
sense of honour,” they are the mere creatures of this writer’s i. 
imagination. At all events, they exist not more at public, | 
than at private, schvols. 

With regard to emulation, we are rather disposed to agree 
with the advocates for public schools than with their Ta 
opponents. We certainly think that it affords a useful sti- 
mulus to exertion, without exciting any of the bad passions of P| 
the human mind. On this subject the author last quoted has Pe 
the following remarks. 4 | 


= 
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“ Bat the system pursued at most large schools, and the principle ‘| 
which gives life and ardour to them all, is exceedingly obnoxious to 
some of our opponents. Emulation, they contend, incites almost 
all the bad dispositions of youth—sets in motion the littleness of 
vanity, and the malignities of hatred, and thus improves the under- | 
standing to the injury of the more valuable qualities of the mind. a 
What strange beings would these advocates of private education ie 
make the children they are training up as models of perfection ! a ie 
They must be carefully shielded from every thing whith may tend to 
excite their passions, they must not be agitated by fear or impelled by 
hope, they must never know what it is to contead manfully with 
their equals, they must pass their most ardent days of life in one dull 
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scene of unvaried and unbroken repose. But in fact, the emulative 
feeling can never be wholly absent from the soul which is not 
absolutely detained in a forest or a cloister ; and it will become more 
personal, more malignant, and less improving, in proportion as it 
has fewer rivals to contend with. Many of our greatest characters, 
no doubt, while they call to mind the period when their powers were 
first developed by their ambition to excel their fellows ; the fresh 
and bounding spirits with which they encountered the most laborious 
exertions; the inward workings of their anxious desires; the 
patience and firmness with which they persevered in the arduous 
struggle, and the transport with which at Jast they succeeded, will 
fee] not only that their progress in learning was greatly accelerated, 
but an energy imparted to them which has since become the master- 
spring of the most philanthropic and nobie toils. That any advance- 
ment whatever can be made without emulation, will only be main- 
tained in the wildest reverics of Madame de Stzel, who actually 
fancies she has seen five hundred children never excited by either 
hope or fear, reward or punishment, making the most rapid 
advances in every kind of knowledge, from the influence of some 
inward and mysterious principle. In ong public seminary of 
education at least, this very passion for excellence is rendered the 
means of calling forth the sweetest and most amiable charities of the 
beart. The reward of literary merit is conferred in the power of 
assisting others and of shielding them from the consequence of their 
own failure ; and that principle, which in general is supposed to dis- 
unite and to tear asunder the bonds of kindness ‘and of friendship, 
works in all its modifications to cement all those who participate in 
its benefits by the tenderest and most lasting ties in firm and beautiful 
union.” 


But while we agree, in principle, with cur author, we are 
far from assenting to his conclusion, thet emulation is indis- 

nsably necessary to a rapid progress in the acquirement of 
haowhlee and that erwlation is to be encouraged only at 
public schools, properly so called. And, indeed, we think 
that all the advocates of public schools fall into a radical 
error, by arguing es if there were no medium between a 
public education, and an education merely domestic. Whereas 
the real question is, whether the education at a public school, 
such as Westminster, Eton, Merchant Tailors’, St. Paul’s, 
and a few others, ejisdem generis, is preferable, or is better 
calculated to make wiser and better men, than an education 
at a private school, of which there are hundreds in this 
kingdom, and many of the highest respectability. At these 
it is contended, on the one hand, that all the advantages of 
public schools are to be obtained, without any of their evils. 
And this is denied by their opponents. But the latter appear 
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to us never to state the case fairly, but always to evade the ) 
main poiats of the question. , we 
The Edinburgh Critic, who, upon the whole, has, in our | 
estimation at least, much the best of the argument, thus con- 

cludes his Essay, 





« After having said so much in opposition to the general prejudice di 
in favour of public schools, we may be expected to state what 
species of school we think preferable to them ; for if public schools, ! 
with all their disadvantages, are the best that can actually be found, ant 
or easily attained, the objections to them are certainly made to very ep at 
little purpose. ie 

‘© We have oo hesitation, however, in saying, that that education ae 
seems to us to be the best, which mingles a domestic with a school Ani 
life; and which gives to a youth the advantage which is to be derived 
from the learning of a master, and the emulation which results from Bh | 
the society of other boys, together with the affectionate vigilance ' 
which he must experience in the house of his parents. But where 
this species of education, from peculiarity of circumstances or 
situation, is not attainable, we are dispored to think a society of 
twenty or thirty, under the guidance of a learned man, and, above 
all, of a man of good sense, to be a seminary the best adapted for 
the education of youth, The numbers are sufficient to excite a con- ‘a 
siderable degree of emulation, to give to a boy some insight into the 
diversities of the human character, and to sul-ject }:im to the obser- 
vation and controul of his superiors. It by co means follows, that a 
jedicious man should always interfere with his authority and advice, 
because he has always the means; he may connive at many things 
which he cannot approve, and suffer some little failures to proceed to 
a certain extent, which, if indulged in wider limits, would be a\ tended 
with irretrievable mischief. He will be aware, that his object is to a ti} 
fit his pupil for the world; that constant controul is a very bad prepa- . 
ration for complete emancipation from all controul ; that it is not bad 
policy to expose a young man, under the eye of superior wisdom, to ! 
some of those dangers which will assail him hereafter in greater a 
number, and in greater strength—when he has only his own resources aa 
todepend upon. A private education, conducted upon these prin- 
ciples, is not calculated to gratify quickly the vanity of a parent who 
is blest with a child of strong character and pre-eminent abilities : 
to be the first scholar of an obscure master, at an obscure place, is 
ho very splendid distinction; nor does it afford that opportunity, of 
which so many parents are desirous, of forming great connexions for 
their children: but if the object be, to induce the young to love 
knowledge and virtue, we are inclined to suspect, that, for the average Bt H 
of human talents and characters, these ate the situations in which Han ET 
such tastes will be the most effectually formed.” it. aid 
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We are strongly disposed to acquiesce in this opinion ; from Hi 
a belief, that a child, by such an education, may be made LE ahmed | 
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both wiser and better than he is generally made at a public 
school, We now direct our attention to the author of the 
article in the Pamphleteer. Cowper has considered school 
friendship as frail and unstable,—the author maintains thé 
contrary proposition ;—but, from our own experience, not 
very limited, we incline to think, that Cowper is right as to 
the general rule, and his opponent right as to the exceptions, 
about which he has thrown a veil of rhetoric, well calculated 
to charm the ear, though not likely to convince the under- 
standing. In order to prove his favourite system favourable 
to the encouragement of genius, he adduces the examples of 
three modern poets, who were, as we understand him, all 
educated at the public school of Christ’s Hospital. But it 
would have been fair to acknowledge, that what he gained, by 
his examples, on the side of genius, he more than lost, on the 
side of principle. For the principles which these poets learnt 
at school were not calculated to recommend public education 
to men of sense and reflection. One of these, indeed, as he 
advanced in judgment, has seen and acknowledged the mis- 
chievous tendency of such principles. In one part he has, 
indeed, the advantage over the critics whom he attacks. 


** We have next to consider the influence of public schools on the 
interests of literature, And bere it is first necessary to take notice of 
a@ plausible objection which bas been raised more than once by the 
Edinburgh Review, not only against these institutions, but against 
classical learning itself—that it deprives the mighty of their strength, 
confounds the distinctions of nature, and destroys the fine bloom of 
genius. It would perbaps be sufficient to reply to the arguments 
adduced in support of this position, that the great object of education 
is not to raise men of brilliant powers, but to supply the world with 
useful members of its great communion, ornamented with all that is 
tasteful and elegant in literature, and endowed with all that is 
honourable and generous in feeling. Our opponents, however, 
rightly think that if they could induce the public to believe that 
another Shakespeare lay buried beneath the dialectics of Aristotle, or 
that a ‘ mute inglorious Milton’ bad been stifled in the bud by too 
large an acquaintance with Virgil, they would raise no small preja- 
dice against those branches of learning, of which they are so anxious 
to deprive us. The truth, however, is that this applies, if at all, 
only to the very higher order of minds, whom no obstacles whatever 
could binder from starting into life, and kindling a fame which can 
be obscured only by universal darkness. Can you restrain the 
‘strong divinity of soul,’ by giving a little more Greek, or teaching 
a few moods and tenses? Had Shakespeare been intimately 
acquainted with the ancient tragedians, would he have produced 
nothing but miserable imitations, have sunk into a paltry college 
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pedant, and have reached the height of his ambition, if he could 
enjoy the applauses of a social party by a quotation happily applied ts 
from the Greek Anthology? Really the ye grag is trifling in the Pah 
extreme. The inward animating principle of the great spirits of the a, Wal 
world lies too deep to be affected by any of those external circum- a 

stances, by which the minds of ordinary men acquire their character, Bo aN | 
Mighty poets have arisen from all possible conditions of life, and | HEH | 
been endowed with almost all degrees of knowledge. Thus while | | 
our great dramatic bard burst from obscurity, simply invested with | 
the divinity of his genius, our epic poet soared into all the glories of | ae 








heaven, the confusion of chaos, and the horrors of the infernal 
abodes, endowed with all the rich and varied graces of classic 
erudition. As the first of our native spirits broke through all the 
miserable restraints of a theatre, compelled to please an audience 
more than half barbarians ; and as the second arose unimpeded in his 
wildest excursions, by the regular graces with which he was’ 
encircled, so Richardson, the name almost equal in lustre, at a late . 
period of life, rose superior to all the perplexing details of mercantile 
pursuit, and wielded the stormy and terrific passions, together with 
an exquisite and inimitable pathos, with all the vigour of a youth in 
the full bloom of untried gevius. The printer of Salisbury Court 
was destined to present us with the most finished and perfect portraits . 
of mortal excellence, with pictures of the most dissolving and hearts . 
rending sorrow, and with a view of innocence meckly, and divinely 

} 
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: 
triumphant, more touching, more noble, and more sublime, than | 
ever was imagined in haman language. Without, therefore, 7 in 
entering into the slighest examination of the argument, which the * tH 











ingenuity of the reviewers has adduced to prove the hostility of 
learning to originality of conception, it is sufficient to observe, that 
experience clearly proves the ability of the latter to break through 
every obstacle to its progress. The regions of imagination yet contain 
wild, romantic, -and unbounded tracts, wholly unexplored, and 
which future minds may reduce to their controul. The successors of 
Homer had just as much right to declare all the ground occupied as 
the critics of the present times. The horizon of fancy is for ever 
extending, as we advance to those lofty and beautifal eminences in 
which we suppose the heavens and the earth to be united. Since, 
then, we may safely leave the minds which are possessed of 
unbounded resources to themselves, our attentions tnay be directed 
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towards the interests of the great mass of our youth, without any ie) 

regard to the bolder distinctions which nature has made among them, ait 
We may attend to the general cultivation of the soil, resting satisfied PE mUninaT 
that her nobler productions, whese roots are far deeper than our vie nan) 
efforts can penetrate in order to fertilize, will spring into maturity, ag 








alike unimpeded by the barrenness of the ground. or the mulijtude of Wa ih 
inferior plants which may be crowded beneath them. 4 

“ Tt is not of so much importance what study first occupies the 
faculties, and incites the attention of a chiid, so that bis taculties are | 
employed and his attention aroused. But there are very few subjects i 
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which can so certainly effect this great object, as the study of the 
ancient languages. The memory, which at this season of life is 
usually very retentive, is called into active exercise, and the 
judgment and the reason are as truly engaged in applying the rules of 
grammar, as in the profoundest investigations of Algebra, and all the 
lighter powers, the fancy, the imagination, and the taste, are 
expanded and nourished by the perpetual bursting forth of new and 
inimitable beauties, while the delight experienced serves as a reward 
and a stimulus to the most laborious exertions. The youth is led 
through many difficult and arduous paths, into a world of splendours, 
which custom can never dim, where every vision that opens on his 
sight is consecrated by associations and images the most interesting 
avd permanent. One moment he feels himself transported into all 
the patriarchal simplicity of the age of Homer, enters with enthu- 
siasm into the struggles, feelings, and sympathies of the heroes of 
Troy, burns with all the fury of a zealous partizan, mingles among 
the councils of the celestials, rages in the very thickest of the combat, 
or gazes with intense sympathy at the Trojan chief on the brink of 
destruction, kissing his unconscious, trembling boy, and wiping the 
tears from the downcast eyes of his lovely, and foreboding wife. 
The next he follows the retreat of the brave ten thousand, glows 
with all the ardour of the Spartans at Thermopylz, or gazes with 
exquisite pleasure on the chaste loveliness of Athens, covered with 
the fresh laurels of Marathon. He listens with all the attention of 
the last spirits of the Athenian race, to the thunder of Demosthenes, 
walks through the hallowed groves with Socrates, Plato, and 
Xenophon, and lingers fondly over the last vestiges of Grecian 
freedom. Nor does the image of Rome, rising slowly and majes- 
tically from the obscurity which has consecrated its birth, enkindle 
feelings less intense in their degree, or less vivid in their exercise, 
Allher mighty names, from Brutus to Brutus, awaken an enthu- 
siasm, Which, like the fre of Prometheus, vivifies and expands all 
the energies of his mind, and kindles all the sympathies of his heart. 
And all this pleasure, pure and elevated as it is, may be rendered 
universal ; it may be imparted to those, who are wholly incapable of 
the deeper and diviner ideas, which spring up in some favoured 
bosoms, from the primal affections of our nature. We may thus 
open a little Paradise, even amidst the desert. Nature herself will 
appear in fresher bloom to those who can fancy all her loveliest 
scenes peopled with superior beings. The country will seem to them 
enrobed in the lovely and luxuriant graces, with which it is adorned 
in the exquisite descriptions, or the matchless touches, of Theocritus, 
Virgil or Horace. It is mind, and mind alone that contains within itself 
the ‘ living fountains’ of all that is beauteous and sublime, whether 
external objects derive their colour, their loveliness, or their majesty, 
from the spontaneous thoughts of a heaven-born mind, and the noble 
aspirings of its divinity, or from the classic associations of ancient 
greatness. The great advantage, therefore, of this species of 
learning is, that it elevates those, who would otherwise grovel on the 
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earth, to higher and brighter prospects, while it leaves unpolluted the i 
purer and lofiier regions of unearthly genius: add to this that it gives | 
a key to all other kinds of Knowledge. Mathematics, History, | Bil | 
Legislation, and Moral Philosophy, will naturally follow an acquaint- ine ae 

. ance with the people who gave them existence, and the languages in 

which they were first embodied. ‘The more rugged and unpleasing wy 
sciences will be studied not merely for their dry practical results, but ai 


in their progress from birth to maturity, from the first rude traces’ in 
barbarous times to the degree of perfection to which they have i | 
arrived, and the colour they have derived from the character of out \ | 
nations, or the influence they have diffused through them. They Ya 
will not be forced upon the attention in all the asperity with which ay | 
those, who are wholly addicted to their pursuit, have chosen to it 
envelope them, but mellowed and softened by a thousand delightful EE 
remembrances, and glowing associations, and rendered mild and wT A 
attractive by the beautiful medium through which we shall bebold we hile 
them. Thus too we shall trace out the fine and delicate windings of A, 
those bonds, by which all the objects of intellectual exertions are 

closely and mysteriously connected. We shall discover a clue to 
guide us through the intricacies of the Dedalian labyrinth, which will 
lead us to its Joveliest and most sacred inclosures.” 


As far as the argument applies to the objection of the | 
Reviewer it is successful. But the writer is much too vivid in Tea 
his imagination, and too flowery in his language. He takes a aE fF 
wild excursion into the regions of fancy, involves himself in Ma AE | 
“the intricacies of” his ‘ Dedalian labyrinth,” without oF iii 
being led “ to its loveliest and most sacred inclosures.” He ji] 
becomes animated as he advances, fires with his subject, and | 
wanders, with delight, in an ideal world. And yet he can | 
think himself “an unprejudiced and undazzled observer.” : 
But let us, who are not either prejudiced or dazzled, and who bil 
can take a culm, collected, view of the subject, attend to his fi | 
extraordinary mode of confuting the opinions of the advocates ik 4 it 
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of private education. 


“ A parent, or a private tutor not immediately under the controul Bik 
of a parent, will naturally seek to form the mind of the boy under his a ih eid dD 
tuition according to some mode which his fancy suggests, as supremely STR 
excellent. One will begin his course with the names of fiuids, gases, Bed 
and metals, and enforce ail his precepts with an electric shock. faa |, 
Another will be anxious deeply to imbue the mind of his pupil with ¢ | 
metaphysics and moral philosophy, anc wil! form his capacities by Ta i ite 
teaching him how to measure them. A third wili compel the child PLP aR 
{ocommit to memory large portions of Euclid’s Elements and Bonny- iy 
castle’s Algebra, and send him star-gazing on the coldest nights of a 
January, before he knows any thing of his native planet. A fourth, 
far more unreasonable than all the rest, will early farnish the soul 
with the intricacies of the Pelagian controversy, and without laying 
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any tribute on his understanding, simply require him to believe aif 
the exact articles to which Calvin assented, and will enforce hig 
instructions with the threat of eternal damnation. ‘The most fantastic 
shapes of a diseased imagination will be framed into systems of 
education, and those systems changed every day after dinner. It is 
really shocking to think tbat the time of youth should ‘be frittered 
away by such ridiculous caprices, One man will fancy all the rules of 
gtammar to be so many obstacles to the advancement of intellect,* 
and will exemplify his faith by his daily practice. Another will be 
persuaded by the Edinburgh Reviewers, that learning-is a tremendous 
obstacle to genius,.and after throwing his son’s Phadrus into the fire, 
send him to ruminate among the fields, and bid him seek the wildest. 
and most romantic solitudes, where be will probably make his first 
essay in plundering orchards and robbing birds’ nests. But not to 
multiply the examples which crowd thickly upon us, it is enough to 
state the opinion of a man who in classic learning has few rivals, who 
certainly was far from being-prejudiced in favour of any established 
institutions, and who by the kindness and gentleness of his heart, 
formed a striking contrast to the asperities of his controversial 
writings, In several of his letters preserved in the memoir of him 
by Mr, Rutt, Gilbert Wakefield expressed, his strong feelings on the 
subject of education, thus lamentably slurred over, bustled through, 
or frittered away into a thousand petty compartments. The system 
whicly small academies pursue, is liable to the same suspicion. In 
numerous flourishing seminaries of private instruction, the master is 
himself wholly ignorant of the most important branches of bis doty. 
A merchant who fails in commercial speculation, prevails on his 
friends to assist him, by the sacrifice of their children, and assumes 
one of the most important offices of the state, that of an instructor 
of youth, as his last refuge from beggary. All his attentions are 
directed to increase the charges of his bill, to screw perquisites from 
tradesmen, and dexterously wring lucre from the comforts of his 
popils, But there is a bolder and more enterprizing class of instruc- 
tors, advertising quacks in the profession, who pretend to under« 
stand all arts and sciences, but prove their acquaintance witb none 


— 





* « T have now lying before me a most curious work just published 
by Johnson, happily for the author, without any name, in which 
this position is not only gravely maintained, but its connexion is 
traced with all the innovations of the pure simplicity of nature, which 
men have becn disposed to regard as sacred. The title, which will 
speak for itself, is ‘ Reason the arbiter of Language, Custom @ 
Tyrant ; or Iatellect set free from arbitrary authority’ The force of 
ridicuie is employed in every page against the slavery of Rhetoric - 
and Grammar, with au ingenuity worthy of a different cause, The 
reader will find there some of the strangest vagari : of human 
intellect, of which the mind is capable, and a variety of observations 
on the whole circle of the sciences, which, though they wul scarcely 
eouvince, wiil not fail to agwse big.” 
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but the art of puffing. One of these men discovers a new mode of " | 
teaching geography and astronomy by a hop-scotch, cuts bis little 1% 
play-ground into the shape of Europe, and ‘ fairly lays the zodiac in | 
the dust.’ Another establishes parliamentary debates, in which no 
one spesks but himself, and exhibits a fine garden in which none bat 
the parents are ever admitted to parade. A fourth treats his friends 
every Christmas with a theatrical representation, in which nothing is 
correct but the murdering of the hero, and nothing tolerable but the 
fall of the curtain. At length some bold genius outshines them all, Bhi 
trampets forth in bad grammar, that he has discovered a new and Md ‘} | 
royal road to every human science :—fancies he can apply the Larcas- hte | 
terian system to every branch of literature—crams all Parnassus into biked tf 
nine lessons, each containing all the efforts of a muse, throws all the 
books and pens out of the windows, and introduces original lessons, | | 
quantities of wetted sand, baskets, cradles, and caricatures in their 
room—dazzles the visitors with an everlasting profusion of pictures, | 
toys, and fripperies—blazes in the public papers, with reports of 
unprecedented success ; aud this for a timedelights the children with 
novelty, and their friends with brilliant anticipations ; till the bubble ; 
bursts ; the want of improvement can no longer be concealed, and 
the children return home with time lost, habits of idleness acquired, 
a fixed dislike to wholesome and solid instruction, and an unfitness 
for any honourable, generous, or manly exertions.” | 
i 





But does this ingenious writer really entertain the monstrous 
supposition that parents, who either send their children to go 
private schools, or edu ate them at home, select such schools, meni 
orsuch tutors, as those which he has here, from the rich 
stores of his imagination, drawn forth? Does he seriously 
mean to argue against a practice from extreme cases, ex abusu 
adusum? ‘That there are such schools, and such tutors, as 
he describes, we are not disposed to doubt; but before he can 
make them serve his argument, he must prove that they con- tii} 
stitute the majority of private schools and of ey tutors. ‘of i | 
What would he say to any opponent of his who should conteud Wty 
that, because there are public schools, where some of the a 
masters are infirm and incompetent to the duties of the statin ; Miah | 
where others are ignorant and uninformed; or where the chief ae 
instruction of the boys is left almost entirely to the heal ta | hail 
scholars, who are instructed themselves; therefore all public Bi | 
schools are bad, and no knowledge can be obtained at them, il i 

et such a reasoner would not be more inconsistent, unre - Lai 
Sonable, or inconclusive, than he is himself, in the passave 











f 
| last quoted. 
| In his last section this writer combats the assertion, that a He 
tchool-life is a life of positive misery. This, perhaps, is i ist | 
More a question of feeling than of judgment ; depending upon : iil 
No. 230, Vol. 52, July, 1817. K k ! | i HH] 
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a variety of circumstances, as constitution, disposition, and 
habit. For ourselves we can truly say, that though we expe- 
rienced all the delight which he depicts with so lively a pencil, 
at the thoughts of returning home for the vacation, yet that 
we experienced at school as much real misery, all relative 
circumstances considered, as we have since encountered in 
our progress through life. This, however, forms a ve 
unimportant part of the question. If, at a public school, it 
were certain that a boy would acquire more wisdom and 
virtue, than he could by any other mode of education, no 
rational parent would hesitate a moment in subjecting him to 
the inconveniences, or even to the misery, attendant on sucha 
system of instruction. 

After a long and attentive consideration of the question, we 
are decidedly of opinion, that the advantages of public schools 
are greatly overbalanced by their disadvantages. That while 
they ure not, necessarily, nor indeed generally, more condu- 
cive to the acquisition of knowledge, they are much less 
favourable to the inculcation and growth of religious and 
moral principle than private schools, and most assuredly so, 
than domestic education. ‘This being the case, it follows, of 
course, in our estimation, that public schools are not the best 
calculated to make men wiser and better. There is a part of 
this subject, and a very important part, which does not admit 
of public discussion, but which must necessarily suggest itself 
to every man’s mind. And the result of a due examinationof 
that part would, if any doubt remained in our mind as to the 
preference, fully decide it in favour of private education. 
The most able vindicator of the opposite system was the late 
Dean of Westminster, who, in describing the religious studies 
which are prescribed to the boys of Westminster School, 
would, were we convinced that these studies were properly and 
regularly enforced, remove one of our strongest objections to 
public schools. But still others would remain which are 
insurmountable. 
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The Hero ; or the Adventures of a Night : a Romance. Trans 
lated from the Arabic into the Troquese ; from the ‘Troquese ilo 
the Hottentot ; from the Hottentot into French ; and from the 
French into English. 12mo. 2 vols. Pp. $33, Allman, 1817. 


ONE object of these volumes js to ridicule the modern syste™ 
of introducing ghosts, and supernaturat persons, into that spea 
ef composition, known, by the courtesy of the times, by the 
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denomination of Romance, an expression which, as formerly 
applied, was perfectly intelligible, but which, in its modern wih 
use, appears to be applicable to any story to which no other 
characteristic term can, with any propriety, be applied. ‘ The 
Hero’ is dedicated, with due humility, to the authors of the 
Mysteries of Udolpho; the Tomb; Granville Abbey; the i 
Monk; Hubert de Sevrac; Celesting; and the Heroine. es A 
After entering our protest against the act of coupling the 
author of the first of these productions, whose genius and 
talents entitle her to respect, and who has never introduced | ‘\ 
objects apparently preeternatural, without naturally accounting Bi!) | 
for them, with writers of a different description, who appear, | 
| from the specimens here given of their works, to have nothing 
but their absurdity to recommend them. 

The Hero of the piece is a Mr, Dob, a tradesman of Paris, 








who had made a fortune by the revolution, as an army con- ‘ii 
tractor. Of his character, the following brief declaration will | 
convey an adequate idea. 
“ Mr. Dob being of a quict, inoffensive, placid, turn of mind, 
; concluded, that, as his own affairs were in so prosperous a condition,, 
f those of others were equally so; and, as he found nothing to com- He 
t plain of, neither, he imagined, had any one else. A good-hearted, Te 
f man, who had no objection to the happiness of others, provided it 4 ti 
t interfered in no way with his own ; but se/f was the ruling principle eT | | 
f of the day, and Mr. Dob was too rich to be out of fashion. Great ‘ Raa | 
f tiches, shallow judgment, and a comfortable proportion of vanity : | Hit 
‘ alas! for the man in whom these three plagues unite, what a com- 
bioation of attractions to the parasites and flatterers who flutter round 
, agreat man’s table! and Mr. Dob did not escape paying this penalty | | | 
a tichen. He was assured that a man of his fortune could not pos- & | | | 
4 sibly walk on foot ; accordingly, Mr. Dob set up an elegant equipage, a4 
p although he constantly declared ‘ that riding in a coach made him. BRI 
id sick.’ Hunting was absolutely necessary for his health; therefore did id Al | 
to Mr. Dob keep hounds and hunters, though he often declared that he Fp 
re did not know their heads from their tails, It was also etiquette to a 
pass a certain part of the year in thecountry ; Mr. Dob boughta 7) . 
chateau (the owner.of which had been guillotined) merely because it ; } i 
e suited him better than any other. A thousand times was he told that Rimi || | 
he was a bel-esprit ; this he believed more implicitly than any other | | 
A assertion. Various were the species of interest which he received for | WaT | 
uto the loan of his wines, dinners, &c.: in short, he was as completely Ai mele 
he duped and fleeced, and was as little master of his own time, house, or Ae 
}. even his five senses, as any duke of the ancient regime. we 
“ It was absolutely necessary, to the support of his title of bel- ae 
esprit, that heshould be master of a library; and with rather more Bott 
ies common-sense than falls to the lot of bels-esprits in general, he Ahi 
“ Kk 2 Hii 
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resolved that it should be such a one as he could read. With arts and 
sciences he was very Jittle acquainted ; he, therefore, confined himself 
to the study of novels and romances, in the collection of which he 
had been assisted by a Member of the Institution, who frequented 
his table very regularly ; but man is formed for nothing long, not 
even for pleasure, not even for happiness, which is so frequently mise 
taken by him, the one forthe other. From this infirmity of our 
nature, Mr. Dob grew tired of those works in which he had formerly 
delighted ; so completely tired, that he was one day found by the 
Member fast asleep, with the novel of Clarissa in his hand. He 
could not disguise bis surprise: ‘ Ma foi! citizen!’ answered Mr, 
Dob, scarcely recovered from a lengthened yawn, ‘ I own that the 
Almanac of the Republic would be to me as agreeable to peruse, as 
one of your novels oi the vulgar wera; they contain such every-day 
occurrences, adventures which may happen to any one, what I might 
see in every house, were some good-humoured Asmodeus to take off 
the roofs for my diversion. Are there lovers ? they are sute to marry; 
ate there rivals? they are always in the way; arethere fathers? they 
have no other occupation in life but to scold, forgive, and pay the 
portion ; and, to crown the whole, a hero or heroine are (2s) sure to 
‘live very happy after so common an occurrence. And in these 
enlightened days, when no occurrences are common, one is led to 
suspect the author of being a modéré, who writes a novel in the old 
style, This Clarissa, for instance, which has so great a reputation, of 
what does it consist? In the first place, I am too staunch a repub- 
lican to admire those English sentiments, which are contraband in 
our country; bat even setting that aside, of what does this history 
consist? A young woman who elopes! Why in the Saint Palais 
Royal, you may find a hundred who will do that, and not make half 
so much fuss about it. As to Citizen Lovelace, I can assure you that 
any one of our young men, nay, even my son, although he does not 
dress his head ‘ & la Titus’ nor ‘ a la Caracala,’ is to the full as clever 
ashe. ‘ I would wager you any sum,’ continued Mr. Dob, inclining 
towards the Member'’sear, ‘ that the reputation of this work is one of 
those abuses which subsisted under the * ancicn regime,’ and that it is 
indebted for it to some favourite mistress of the minister. Why’ 
cannot literature have its 3tst of May? Citizen, Citizen, a revo- 
Jution in style is become an absolute necessity ; there is neither cri- 
minal tribunal nor guillotine in the empire of the Muses ; I, therefore, 
will venture to head a conspiracy.” 


Having introduced the Hero to our readers, we shall leave 
them to follow him through his adventures. He has a son, in 
love with the daughter of an old nobleman, to whom the very 
house the father now occupied, belonged. But the notion of 
an alliance with an aristocrate, is so repugnant to his repub- 
lican feelings, that he strenuously opposes it. Advantage 1s 
taken of his excessive rage for modern romances, to devise 8 
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stratagem that shall bring him to consent to his son’s mar- 
riage with the object of his choice. They administer a so- 
rific draught to him; and, during his sleep, convey him into 


the vaults and subterraneous passages of the chateau, and 


when he awakes, such preternatural appearances as the volumes 
he has read, abounds with, are exhibited before him. ‘The 
whole business is conducted with great skill, and no object is 
presented, no description given, no language used, but such as 
are taken from the romances mentioned in the dedication. 
The difficulty of applying these to the incidents necessary to 
bring about his own catastrophe, must have been great. The 
author, however, has subdued it, and has performed his task 
with considerable ability. 








The Monthly Gazette of Health; or general and periodical 
collection of all new discoveries relative to the means of pre- 
serving health, curing diseases, promoting domestic Economy, 
&c. &c. &c. Edited by Richard Reece, M. D. &c. &c. 8vo. 
Pp. vol. I. (From January 1, 1816, to January 1, 1817.) 
Sherwood and Co, 


Taz useful labours of Doctor Reece, in this department of 
literature, are well known to the public. The present publi- 
cation contains a number of articles on the different subjects 
stated in the title-page, of various merit, and of various de- 
grees of utility. On the whole, however, the book is de- 
serving of perusal, as there is scarcely any reader who will 
“a find in it some information which may be of service to 
imself. 
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Select Translations from Chrysostom’s Homilies on the Gospel of St, 
John ; addressed in a series of letters to the Right Reverend G, J. 
Huntingford. D. D. Lord Bishop of Hereford, 


LETTER XIV. 


My Lorp, 


Tue well-timed variety in our Saviour’s method of instruction, no 
less than the abundant blessings which it conveys, may justly entitle it 
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to be called the unsearchable riches of Christ. And never was a name 
perhaps with more propriety applied. For these treasures are not 
confined to rich men alone and their connections; they cannot be 
engrossed like matters of private inheritance; but the Gospel is 
preached to the poor. Nor yet are the poor flattered or misled : for 
if they seek the bread of life, they must seek it mm spirit and in truth: 
contented to labour in the stations of life where God has placed them, 
they will find the yoke easy and the burden light. They were never 
told from the lips of trath, that religion called them from their ordi- 
nary occupations to rup to and fro, and assemble in idle muliitades, 
to gaze at a pageant, or make the Gospel an empty sound. Mistakes 
like this were narrowly watched and reproved by our blessed Saviour ; 
when he saw the multitudes still eager to follow him out of idle cu- 
riosity ; he said, Verily, verily I say unto you, ye seek me, not because 
ye saw the miracles, but because ye did eat of the loaves and were 
Silled. 
The excessive and numerous ceremonies of the Church of Rome 
. were justly felt as a burden and an interruption to the daily business 
of life: And there is a well-grounded fear, and probable danger of a 
recurrence of the same evil from the frequent occasions which the 
sectaries are taking to assemble the people in great multitudes to hear 
the proposal of some new scheme for the propagation of their opi- 
nions. The decent middle course which the Church steers, assembling 
her members at stated times only, and on the Lord’s Day, avoiding 
the dangers of idleness, superstition, and enthusiasm, seems most 
closely to follow the example of her great founder, serving both the 
purposes of life and devotion. In hewing the wood and drawing the 
water for the service of the temple, and toiling for the scanty bread 
which can hardly supply our moderate wants, we find a consolation 
in the knowledge that we are serving God in our honourable calling, 
that we are endeavouring to promote peace and piety, and resignation 
to his will, and dealing out to the hungry the true bread of life. But 
on the necessity of varied instruction, uniting reproof with encov- 
ment, and the business of devotion with the true business of life, 
Jet us hear Chrysostom speak for himself. ‘‘ It is not always expe- 
pedient for a teacher to use lenity and persuasion : he must sometimes 
have recourse to strikiag reproof. When a disciple is indolent and 
heavy, some sharper method must be used to rouse his attention. It 
_ was in this manner the Son of God dealt with the children of men on 
many occasions. When the multitudes came and found Jesus, and 10 
~ flattering terms said, Rabbi, when camest thou hither ? to shew them 
that he desired not honour from men, ‘but Jooked to their salvation 
alone, he answered them with a kind of reproof, and that too, not 
only to correct them, but to reveai their thoughts. With a solemo 
protestation he says, Verily, verily I say unto you, ye seek menot le 
‘ia ye saw the miracles, but because ye did eat of the loaves, and wert 
“Yet there is nothing harsh in this reproof, nothing to cut off thei 
entire hope and approach, but all savours of the dignity of dive 
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wisdom,* and their subsequent conduct confirmed the justness and Hil J 
propriety of his reproof. For they came again to be fed and satisfied 
inthe same manner, and said, our Fathers ate the manna in the wil- 
derness, still desiring in their thoughts to satisfy their carnal appetites. 
But Jesus Christ does not confine himself to reproofs, he annexes 
doctrines to his admonitions, and bids the peaple not to dabour for the 
meat which perisheth, Lut for that meat which endureth unto everlasting 
life, which, he adds, the son of man shall give you, for him hath God 
the Father sealed. By this injunction he means that their care for the 
wants of nature is not to set aside their care for spiritual things. But Paella 
as many who wish to live in idleness may abuse the import of such Pagal f 
expressions, as if Christ released them from the necessity of working, Ta | 
it may be seasonable to say a wordtothem. For it would be a foul ti \, . 
slander upon the Religion of the Gospel, to imagine, for a moment, it 
that it seals a warrant for mento revel in idleness. 
* Recollect the admonition of St. Paul on thissubject, Remember the vr 

Lord who said, it is more blessed to give than to receive. And how can 

aman give without possessing, or without acquiring substance by his 
labour ? ‘The words of Jesus indeed to Martha, his commendation of 
Mary, and his injunction to his disciples to take no thought for the 
morrow, may seem to authorize a careless indifference in the manage- 
ment of our affairs. But when the proper meaning of those passages 
is considered, they are sufficient to reprove the sluggard, to awaken 
the indifferent, and to shew that there is no inconsistency in the oracles t 

of God. For the Apostle with his usual earnestness, exhorting the eae | 
Thessalonians, says, We beseech you, brethren, and exhort you by the Bh eae g 
Lord Jesus, that as ye have recewed of us how ye ought to walk and to a 
please God, so ye would alound more and more: And that ye study to il H 

be quiet and todo your own business, and to work with your own : 
hands, as we commanded: that ye may walk honestly toward them that 

are, so and that ye may have lack of nothing. The same admonition to 








* How widely different is the language of our divine master, and of 
his sober interpreter, Chrysostom, from the profane vulgarity of enthu- Hi 
siasts on the one hand, and from the insipid circumlocution of moral P i 
preachers on the other. The one degrade the most solemn truths by . . 
too great familiarity, and the other present no distinct vision, but en- 
velop their misty thoughts in a cloud of words. So dangerous is it to 5 
depart from the established modes of religion in any way, and to make : 
the preacher depend upon popularity for his support: for in that case, a 

_ he must vary his opinion according to the soil where his lot is cast : || 

to please in the lower walks of life, be must carry bis discourse to a ai] 
familiarity far beyond the standard of decorum ; to please the false Pt 
and imperfect taste of a higher and no less ignorant circle, he must 

dress up his doctrines with unmeaning bombast. Thus experience Hae 
teaches us that the true dignity of religion can cever be preserved, but BE 
by an establishment where the preacher is dependent on the caprice ki 1 
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or humour of his hearers. 
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be diligent in their callings he gives to the Ephesians: Let him that 
stole, steal no more: but rather let him labour, working with his hands 
the thing which is good, that he may have to give to him that needech. 

** The literal meaning of these passages seems to contradict the precept 
of our Saviour, but upon a closer examination the difficulty will vanish, 
The words, not to be careful, do nat signify not to work, but not to be 
rivetted to worldly things in such a manner as to make our anxiety 
about the provision or repose of to-morrow an interruption to the 
business of to-day. 

** While we are discharging our duty in the proper business of our 
Jawful station, the providential care of God makes such anxiety super. 
fluous. And by what our Lord said to Martha, he did not mean to 
reprove her careful diligence in domestic business, or to discourage her 
hospitable disposition, but to remind her that seasonable attention 
to his instructions would be more acceptable to him than the 
costly offering of profuse entertainment. Neither does be en- 
courage the people, who had been miraculously fed, to live in idleness. 
For idleness would be the very food that perisheth, and prove 
the incentive to all evil. He bids them be diligent and share their 
blessings with the needy, which is emphatically called in Scripture 
feeding and clothing Christ himself. And that is the meat which 
never pcrisheth. For it brings with it. the promise of a future bles- 
sing, and its heavenly reward. The comfort and consolation of re- 
liance upon the divine support, which the Son of man has promised 
that he will give to the diligent, the faithful, and the humble, is the 
meat that never perisheth. Neither can the promise ever fail, for the 
Son of man who gives it, says that it is sealed with the seal of God the 
Father Almighty. 

‘« If the Son speaks great things of himself, if he promise great sup- 
plies either of temporal or spiritual blessings, he refers the fulfilment 
of the promise to that power whose pervading and prevailing influence 
noone can deny. These truths are confirmed ina striking manner 
by the voice of God himself. For the phrase of God's setting his 
seal to any act signifies his giving the fullest attestation to it, and 
revealing his will respecting it in the clearest manner.* And some 
sign from Heaven confirmed every petition which Christ made. 

** Hence we learn to ask of God only such things as it is proper to ask, 
and whatever way our petitions terminate, they will terminate for our 
good. So that the splendid things of this life are neither a subject of 
immoderate joy, nor its sorrows of overwhelming grief. They are 
called by the unerring voice of God himself in his holy word, a way 
which we are only to pass, the one broad and easy, the other narrow 
and difficult. ‘Lhe things which are seen are temporal, but the things 
which are not seen are eternal, The brightest glory exists to-day, and 
to-morrow is nothing. To-day it is a beautiful flower, to-morrow it 


is dry dust. To-day it is a burning fire; to-morrow it is cold ashes. - 





* Mark i. 11 ; ix. 7. Luke. iii. 22; ix. 35. 
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Itis not so with spiritual things, they remain for ever bright and 
shining, and full of cheerfulness and joy.” Chrysostom. Vol. 2, p. 
277-289, Paris Edit. 1633. 

The same truths, My Lord, which Chrysostom has unfolded in the 
above Homily, may be met with in your Lordship’s admirable dis- 
course on the ‘‘ necessity of vigilance and prayer,” wherein your 
Lordship has clearly pointed out the nature of the Christian warfare, 
and with what weapons the members of Christ's Church militant here 
on earth are to be furnished. 

My Lord, 
Ihave the honour to be, 
With the highest respect, 
Your Lordship’s 
Most obedient, and humble servant, 
Pontefract, June 12, 1817. A. C. CAMPBELL, 


ee ae 


TO G. I. HUNTINGFORD, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Hereford. 


LETTER XV. 


My Lorp, 

Wirtu the multitude, objects of sense are always more attractive 
than objects of intellect. Hence the imposing authority of many 
ceremonies in the church of Rome, which are calculated to dazzle the 
people, and to attract them with the shew instead of the reality of 
devotion. This falls in with the popular taste in all ages, whether in 
matters of religion or amusement. For, as the Roman Poet has 
observed, Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures, Quam que sunt 
oculis subjecta fidelibus. But it is the real business of religien to 
appeal to the heart and understanding, and not to the outward senses ; 
. — every delusion which may lead men to put wrong 

r right. 

Acting conformably to the simplicity of the Gospel, we approve the 
decent ceremonies of our church, which are remote from scenic 
Ostentation on the one hand, and from slovenly negligence on the 
other, Where the multitude of ceremonies is excessive, they disfigure 
and darken rather than represent and illustrate the institutions of the 
Gospel. There is a simple grandeur in all the miracles wrought by 
Jesus Christ, that bespeaks their heavenly origin. Fanciful impostures 
must always be ushered in with noise and parade, to confound the 
Understanding beforehand, and prepare it to receive the delusion. 
When God acts, his word is sufficient. He said, Let there be light, 
and there was light. He commanded the loaves to be multiplied and 
the people were fed. The Sacrament of the Lord's Supper is with us 
a decent ceremony, and solemn commemoration of the death of Christ, 
feeding us with the spiritual food of his most precious body and blood. 
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If the church tolerate error in others, she cannot. admit error into her 
own bosom : aud though she forbears to persecute for conscience sake, 
yet she cannot recede one point from her own. doctrines and rites, 
But on the wisdom of yielding, or making resistance to unreasonable 
men, let Chrysostom speak for himself. He says ‘* Let us not, my 
beloved brethren, encounter unreasonable men, but be contented if 
our conscience receive no harm, to avoid their snares and wicked 
designs. For by this means their rage may be allayed, or left to spend 
itself upon their own bosoms, This was the wisdom of Jesus Christ ; 
when he found that the Pharisees heard, that he made and baptized 
more disciples than John, he went into Galilee, and, by this season. 
able retreat, extinguished the furious envy, to whieh his fame would 
naturally give birth. On his return into Galilee he did not make 
choice of. the places where he had been before. For he did not go 
into Cana, but beyond the sea. Great multitudes followed him, 
seeing the miracles which he wrought. But the evangelist has not 
particularized these miracles, being most anxious to occupy his book 
with an account of our Saviour's doctrines and his discourses to the 
people. for observe in the course of a whole year, and especially 
now at the feast of the passover, St. John has said nothing more of 
his miracles than that he healed the Paralytic, and restored the 
Nobleman’s son. It was not his intention to relate every thing, 
which would have been impossible, but only to select a few of the 
numerous and most striking facts. He informs us, that a great 
multitude followed him, because they saw the miracles which he did. 
No-deep investigation led them to follow him. For though they had 
enjoyed such instruction, they gave proofs of too gross an intellect, 
and were attracted by outward signs. Signs, says one of the sacred 
writers, are for unbelievers, and not for those who believe. Yet this 
was not the case with the people mentioned by St. Matthew; when 
they ‘heard our Saviour’s sermon on the mount, they were 
astonished at his doctrine, because he taught them as one having 
authority. 

*« Though he selects the mountain now as the scene of a future 
miracle, he has another object in view, and designs to instruct us in 
the use and advantage of retirement from worldly tumult. Wisdom, 
and particularly heavenly wisdom, seeks retirement as her kindred 
soil.* Jesus frequently retires alone to the mountain, and passes the 
night in prayer, by this practice conveying to us an admonition that in 
approaching to God we must seek relief from the burden of anxiety, 
and: embrace every season and opportunity that may be free from 





* This remark of Chrysostom’s is finely illustrated in the example 
of Hooker, who, in speaking of his Ecclesiastical Polity said, ‘‘God 
did not intend me for contention ; but for study and quietness, | shall 
never be able to finish what I have begun, unless I be removed into- 
soine quiet country -parsonage, where I may see God's blessing spring out 
of my mother earth, and eat mine own bread in peace and privacy. — 
Lite of Hooker by Walton, 
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interruption,* When the passoyer, the feast of the Jews, was near, i 
Jesus did not go to Jerusalem, into which all were crowding, but thas 
retired to the mountain with his disciples, and from thence to : 





Capernaum. While his disciples are sitting with him, he sees a great 
multitude coming to him. ‘Cwo of the other Evangelists, Matthew 
and Luke, say that the disciples coming to him requested him to send 
the muliitude away, because they would be faint with fasting : but 
St. Joho represents our Saviour asking Philip in what manner the 
multitude could be supplied with bread ? Notwithstanding this varia- 


tion both acconnts appear to be true, They relate facts that happened ae | 
at different times, the circumstances alluded to by St. Matthew and Pula 

St. Luke taking place before this mentioned by St. John.t When el} \ lh 
one of the disciples expressed a doubt how the few loaves could feed fj 


so great a multitude, he thought that the author of miracles was con- 





* The wise in all ages have admired and approved the customs of | 
the church in appointing seasons for peculiar devotion. The author 
of the Rambler, alluding to the observance of Passion Week, as a time 
of peculiar solemnity, says, ‘* There is an universal reason for some 
stated intervals of solitude, which the institutions of the church call 
upon me now especially to mention ; a reason which extends as wile 
as moral daty, or the hopes of divine favour in a future state, and 
which ought to influence al! ranks of life, and all degrees of intellect, 
since none can imagine themselves not comprehended in its obligation, 
‘but such as determine to set their maker: at defiance by obstinate | 
wickedness, or whose enthusiastic security of his approbation places Bh eae | | 
them above external ordinances, and all homan means of i PTAA A 
improvement.” Rambler, Vol. 1. No. 7. | 

t Bishop Sherlock, comparing the simple habits of our Saviour, so | | 





free from all ostentation, with the pomp and cruelty of Mahomet, 
says, ‘Go to your natural religion, lay before her Mahcmet, and his 
disciples arrayed in armour and in blood, riding in triumph over the a 
spoils of thousands and ten thousands, who fell by his victorious | 
sword. Shew her the cities which he set in flames, the countries ; 
which he ravaged and destroyed, and the miserable distress of ‘ali the ul Al 
inhabitants of the earth When she has viewed him in this scene, jah 
carry her into his retirements, shew her the prophet’s chamber, his 
concubines and wives, and let her see his adulteries, and hear bim beh ) 
allege revelation and his divine ‘commission to justify his lusts and his 4 , 
oppressions. When she is tired with this prospect, then shew her the f # 
blessed Jesus, humble, and meek, doing good to all the sons of men, 4 | 
patiently instructing the ignorant and the perverse. Let her see him 

in his most retired privacies, let her follow him to the mount and bear 

his devotions and sup lications to God." Carry her to his table, to i 
view his poor fare and hear his heavenly discourse. Let her see him ei ue 
injured bat no! provoked; let her attend bim to the tribunal, and (ae 
consider the patience with which he endured the scoffs and reproaches phe 

of his enemies, Lead her to his cross, and Jet ber view him in the i ye f 
agonies of death, and hear his last prayer for his persecutors, ‘‘ Father, UW be : 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” When natural religion Gil 
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fined in his operations, and limited by the extent of the materials he 
had to work upon. Bat this is not the case. It is easy for the God 
of nature to raise a multiplied abundance out of few or out of many 
supplies. All things are subject to his creative controul. When 
both his disciples despaired of his satisfying the multitude, their 
acknowledging the difficulty heightened the miracle, and laid a sure 
foundation for faith in the pee of God. He virtually performs the 
miracle even before the loaves appear, and shews that the things 
which are not equally subject to his power with those that are, 
according to the language of St Paul, calling those things which are 
not as though they were. Asif the table were already prepared and 
spread, he ordered the multitude to sit duwn. The disciples could no 
longer have grovelling doubts of his bounty and power. Before they 
gaw the miracle, their unbelief was conquered, and their faith 
established : They no longer asked, whence shall we buy bread? But 
with alacrity they made the men sit down. 

“Tf it should be asked why our Saviour does not pray, when going 
to heal the paralytic, to raise the dead, or to bridle the sea, but uses 
that act of devotion in feeding the multitude ? We may observe that 
the daily supply of every want calls for constant expressions of praise 
and thanksgiving. Besides, when so great a multitude were present, 
it was necessary they should be convinced that every thing which 
Jesus Christ did was according to the will and purpose of God. So 
that afier he had given thanks, he abundantly fed the multitude, and 
ordered the disciples to gatber up the fragments that remained: 
a sufficient proof that the miracle was not a vision, but a real 
substantial fact. 

‘* The fragments confirmed the miracle in two respects, first shewing 
that it was not a delusion, and in the next place that they were the 
remains of what had fed the multitude. Strack with this miracle they 
wished to make Jesus Christ a king; but he escaped their importunity. 
For he needed no honours upon earth: there he chose every thing of 
bumble kind; his fare, his habit, his house, his friends. Splendid 
signs from Heaven proclaimed his dignity: Angels, the star, the voice 

the Father, the witness of the Spirit and Prophets announcing him 
ages before. If his appearance on earth was humble, it is glorious in 
Heaven, teaching us to set our hearts upon things to come.” Chrysost. 
Vol. 2. P. 266—271. Paris Edit. 1633. 

My Lorp, 
1 have the honour to be, 
With the highest respect, 
Your Lordship's most obedient and humble servant, 


A. C. CAMPBELL. 
Pontefract, May 24th. 1817. 





has viewed both, ask which is the prophet of God? But her answer 
we have already had, when sbe saw part of this scene through the eyes 
of the Centurion who attended at the cross ; by him she said. “ Traly 
this was the Son of God.” Sherlock. 
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TO G. I. HUNTINGFORD, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Hereford. 


LETTER. XVI. 


My Lorp, 


The nature and origin of faith, and the reason why it is required of 
man as one of the works, and the principal work which God has 
given him to perform, is so admirably stated by the learned Hooker, 
that his words will throw considerable light upon the subject, and 
tend to substantiate those grounds on which it is called for as a funda- 
mental article in our holy religion. And Hooker is authority to 
which no man need be ashamed to bow. He is quoted not only by 
divines, but even by laymen as a standard of close reasoning. He 
lays before the reader at one view a copious draught of the condition 
of man with respect to his maker, and shews how far, but for the in- 
terposition of divine mercy in the great mystery of the gospel, the 
whole race of mortal men must be cut off from the hope and _possi- 
bility of any reward. ‘‘ The light of nature, he says, is never able 
to find out any way of obtaining the reward of bliss, but by perform- 
ing exactly the duties and works of righteousness. From salvation 
therefore and life, all flesh being excluded this way, behold how the 
wisdom of God hath revealed a way mystical and supernatural, a way 
directing unto the same end of life, by a course which groundeth 
itself upon the guiltiness of sin, and through sin desert of condemnation 
and death. For in this way the first thing is the tender compassion of 
God, respecting us drowned and swallowed up in misery; the next 
is redemption out of the same, by the precious death and merit of a 
mighty Saviour, which hath witnessed of himself, saying, J am the 
way, the way that leadeth us from misery into bliss. This superna- 
tural way hath God in himself prepared before all worlds. The 
way of supernatural duty which to us he hath prescribed, our Savi. 
our in the Gospel of St. John doth note, terming it by an excellency, 
the work of God : This is the work of God that ye believe in him 
whom he hath sent. Not that God doth require nothing unto happi- 
ness at the hands of men, saving only a naked belief (for hope and 
charity we may not exclude ; but that without belief all other things 
are as nothing, and it is the ground of those divine virtues.”* | Sr, 
Paul in the first df his Epistles to Timothy, bids him fight the good 
fight of faith, using a word which signifies to maintain a contest, that 
is, to maintain a contest against every evil disposition, which may lead 
to evil acts, 

Thus we find that faith, according to every definition given of it, 
implies a good disposition of heart, accompanied with a good resolu- 
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* Ecclesiast. Polit. B. 1. P. 93, 94. 
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tion, and that it cannot be simply taken as a national scheme of opi- 
nions floating in the. head. The want of faith shews a want of obe- 
dience to the declared’ will of God; a disposition to disbelieve and 
murmur, for which the Israelites were so frequently rebuked, and 
which they cherished in our Saviour’s time as much as at former 
periods. 

The psalmist, in summing up the history of that people, fixes a mark 
of strong censure upon that disposition of unbelief, which the most 
striking miracles and mercies could not conqner, They believed not in 
God, though he commanded the clouds from above, opened the door 
of Heaven, and, had given. man the food of angels, raining down 
mannaupon them, 

Has not the Church then the mighty authority of scripture to 
build upon, when she lays down, the necessity of holding the Catho- 
lic faith as a condition of salvation ?}* In every rite, precept, and doc- 
trine she maintains the scriptural rule of making faith io the living 
God, the foundation of every other virtue, teaching the people to 
remember that God is their rock, and the high God their redeemer, 
Hereio she conforms to the injuaction of her divine head and founder, 
who calls believing in him, doing the works of God. So that it is 
plain the causes of unbelief are laid in the corruption of a disobe- 
dient heart, a subject on which Chrysostom has thus enlarged. 

»«‘4t Acatnal mind, a mind rivetted to the world, and never able to 
raise.a_ single thought to Heaven, or aspire aftera single enjoyment 
above the dust to which it cleaves, is the film that obstructs the spi- 
ritual ray and leaves the mind in total darkness. Jesus Christ may 
give ten thousand promises, and yet, like feeble darts, not one of them 
can enter this impenetrable gloom. It is over this hardness of heart, 
this wilful blindness that our Saviour makes his tender complaint 
and utters hig merciful reproof: Ye seek me, says he, not lecause 
ye saw the miracles, but lecause ye did eat of the loaves and were 
Jilled. But latour not for the meat alone which perisheth; there is 
a higher ptize before you, to awaken every feeling, and to stir up 
your affections ; labour for that, it is the meat which endureth unto 
everlasting life. It can never fail, it comes from the bountiful hand 
of him, who gave the manna in the wilderness, and I who make the 
promise am sent from him. 

** Yet were the multitude moved by this promise ? Were their hearts 
touched? I fear the question which they asked was the effect of in- 
difference rather than the fruitsof conviction. They said, what shall 
we do, that we might work the works of God ? They had no concep- 
tion of the answer they were to receive, that believing on him whom 
God had sent was the work, which might occupy their mind, and 
soul, 

*‘ But while the miracle was almost still before their eyes, they 
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* See the first and last clauses of the Athanasian Creed. 
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asked for a sign that they might see and believe, as if they had not seen 
enough already to make any reasonable creature believe ; nor must 
the choice of that sign be left to divine wisdom, but they pointed out 
the very miracle that must be wrought, and asked for a repetition of 
the manna in the wilderness to satisfy their doubts, There had been 
other miracles no less striking than this—God had shewn his works 
in Egypt, and his wonders in the deep—and indeed the whole course 
of his providence is a standing and repeated miracle, if men have eyes 
tosee. For nature herself is but an instrament in the hand of God.* 

“ The main scope of all onr Saviour’s argument was to lead the 
multitude to spiriiual views. He says, Moses gave you not that breaa 
from Heaven; But my Father giveth you the true bread from Heaven. 
He calls it the true bread, not because there was any deception in the 
miraculous gift of the manaa, but it was only a type of the real bread 
of life, which was now so fully given. And when he mentioned 
Moses, he made no comparison between himself and that Prophet, 
whom the Jews. from prejudice still preferred to him. Therefore 
having said, Moses gave you not that bread, he did not add, ‘I give 
it,” but instead of this says, the Father giveth it. But they, hearing 
that, again say, give us this bread to eat, expecting something more to 
satisfy. the natural appetite. Christ leading them on by degrees, 
explains himself more fully. The bread of God is he which cometh 
down from heaven, and giveth life unto the world,¢ not to the Jews 
only, but observe, he says tothe whole world. He does not say 
barely food, but life, intimating tbat all were dead. Still grovelling 
in their thoughts, they say give us this bread. 





~~ 


* «It is the Atheist, says Quesnel, who is still seeking after proofs 
of a Deity, though he walks every day amidst apparent miracles, 
which having continued from the beginning of the world in one and 
the same course and order, and with an unchangeable exactness and 
regularity, are on this very account to be more admired, than 
those which were only transient.” Moral Reflections on the Gospel. 
vol. 2. p. 572. 

¢ Perhaps no words can convey a better idea of the benefit of 
sacramental meditation on Christ as the true bread of life than those 
of the Church Catechism, which calls it ‘‘ the strengthening and re- 
freshing of our souls by the body and blood of Christ, as our bodies are 
by the bread and wine.” Dean Nowell in his excellent little 
Catechism says that ** Christ to all who trust and believe in him, as. 
surely imparts his body and his blood, as they are certain that they 
taste the bread and wine. The Lord's Supper too communicating to 
‘us the signs of eternal life, remains as a pledge of our immortality and 
an assurance of our.resurrection, It is uot to be taken as a repetition 
of Christ’s sacrifice, which he once offered upon the cross, but is to be 
received as a grateful memorial of the benefits, which we derive 
from his having given his most precious body and blood.” Cat, Min. 
Nowel. p. 108. 
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“ Reproving them for being less eager to run to him, when they found 
that it was a spiritoal and not a natural food which be meant, Jesus 
said unto them, / am the bread of life: he that cometh to me shall never 
hunger; and he that believeth on me shall never thirst. But I said 
unto you that ye also have seen me and believe not. In the same 
manner John the Baptist, as may be seen in the third chapter of this 
gospel, says, what he hath seen and heard, that he testifieth, and no 
man receiveth his testimony. And Christ himself says, we speak what 
we do know, and testify what we have seen, and you receive not our 
testimony. And he does this to anticipate their thoughts, and to shew 
them that he is not troubled at their refusing him that glory which he 
does not desire, and at the same time he shews them that he is not 
ignorant of their most secret thoughts, either at that moment, or any 
future time. In saying, ‘‘ I am the bread of life,’ he maintains the 
great mystery of his divinity, which St. Paul calls the mystery of 
godliness. Nor is this spoken of his body, of which, towards the 
conclusion of this discourse, he says, the bread that I will give is my 
flesh. But in this immediate place, where he calls himself the bread 
of life, he evidently speaks of his own Divinity. For the word, being 
God, makes tbat Divinity the bread of life. In the same manner the 
blessing of the Divine Spirit makes every supply of our natural wants 
the bread of heaven. 

** When Christ said, Blessed art thou Bar-juna, for flesh and blood 
hath not revealed this to thee, he conveyed an idea that faith is not a 

ordinray operation, but requires an inclination from above. And this 
purpose he keeps in view through the whole of his discourse, shewing 
that faith requires a noble disposition influenced by spiritual motives. 
But if it should be said by way of objection, that man need not exert his 
faculties, for he cannot go to Christ except the disposition be given to 
him by God, and consequently that those to whom God has not given 
such a disposition, are free from all blame and liable to no account, 
we observe in reply, that we are commanded to pray for this disposi- 
tion. To be taught and to believe therefore is a matter of choice. So 
that by the words, oli that the Father giveth me, is meant that faith in 
Christ is not an ordinary operation, and the effect of human reason 
alone, but requires a revelation from above, and a soul nobly prepared 
to receive that revelation.”"—Chrysost. Vol. 2. p. 281---285. Paris 
Edit. 1633. 

Thus, my Lord, we see that faith, according to the most natural 
and obvious reasoning, results from a teachable disposition, receiving 
the revealed will of God; or, in the language of the church, 
is a stedfast belief in the promises of God. 

My Lord, 
I have the honour to be, 
With the highest respect, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient and homble servant, 
A. C, CAMPBELL. 





Pontéfract, June 22, 1817. 
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TO G. I. HUNTINGFORD, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Hereford. 


LETTER XVII. 
My Lorp, 
Iw pursuing the subject of faith, Chrysostom uses that precaution, 
which guards against every error; he makes it neither to consist of 
enthusiastic reveries, nor yet of dead and abstract reasoning. He 
shews it to be a living ‘principle, founded upon conviction, and em- 
bracing the promises of God. It embraces them in the way, and 
upon the conditions laid down in the Gospel. Faith may be 
generally taken to imply such a knowledge of divine truths, especially 
those of the Gospel, such an assent to them, and such a confidence 
in their importance, as produces good works. But sometimes it 
signifies simply a speculative knowledge of religious truths, and an 
assenttothem. In both senses the churchman takes it. He rejects 
no rational evidence, while he looks to the Father of lights as the 
author of all that is good and spiritual, both in knowledge and dispo- 
sition, Though we have the superior light of Revelation to guide us 
in the way of all truth, and though our eyes are blessed with seeing 
the things which Prophets and Kings desired to see, and could not, 
yet we are not commanded to reject the light of nature, nor any aid 
which she may afford. For nature is an instrament in the hand of 
God. Though sitting at the feet of Jesus to learn divine wisdom, and 
desiring to be taught by him alone, we are not departing from his 
instructions, nor counteracting his will, if on some occasions we go 
tothe pages of a Tully or a Xenophon. For their bright genius, 
though unable to penetrate the mysteries that we have seen, was still 
the inestimable gift of God. The lot and lives, and times of our 
existence are not of our own appointment, but are directed by the 
great Disposer of events. We have reason to bless him that our lot 
has fallen on days after the sun of righteousness has risen with 
healing in his wings. So that all the advantages derived from the 
Revelation of the Gospel are not to be viewed by the eye of faith as a 
matter of boasting in exclusive privileges, but humbly to be made a 
ground of ascribing glory toGod. ‘“* The mind of every man, 4s 
your Lordship has observed, commonly speaking, has by nature a 
Capacity for improving its reasoning facalty; but whether that 
Capacity shall receive proper aids, or to what extent it shall be carried, 
if duly assisted, no one in the first instance can for himself choose. 
God is the first creator of our mind, and on his will depends the 
disposal of us to situations where the capacity of the mind shall attain 
greater or less perfection in its faculty of reason,"* St. Paul, ih 
every part of his writings, places this topic in a beautiful point of 
view, and on one occasion, after enumerating the many advantages 
he had received, concludes with these words, By the grace of God I 
am what I am. Thus we find all the servants of God, however 
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remote from each other in time and place, whether inspired by 
immediate communication from above, or acting upon the ordinary 
effusions of the Father of Lights, still uniform in ascribing faith and 
all the efforts and excellencies of reason to him alone. Thus in 
explaining the words of our Saviour, He that cometh to me shall be 
saved, Chrysostom says, 

** By this our Saviour informs us, that such a one shall enjoy his 
great and providential care. For he adds, it was for those who 
believe in me, and obey me, that I came down from heaven and sub. 
mitted to bear the form of a servant. Then he annexes a declaration, 
that he came not to do his own will, but the will of Him that seni 
him, that every one who seeth the Son and believeth on him may have 
everlasting life.* 

‘* By this he asserts bis equality with the Father, which, in another 
place, he confirms in yet stronger terms, when he says, £ and my 
Father will come to him and make our abode with him. What he says 
then amounts to this, that he came to do nothing but what the Father 
wished, having no will of his own distinct from that of the Father, 
For he says, All things belonging to the Father are mine, and mine ate 
his. Since, then, all things belonging to the Father and Son are 
common, he with reason says, J came not to do mine vwn will. And 
this is the Father's will which hath sent me, that of all which he hath 
given me, I should lose nothing, Lut should raise it up again at the last 
day. By this he shews them that he had no need of honour from them, 
and that he came not from any necessity of his own, but for their 
salvation. And he concludes with naming the resurrection to them, 
to prevent them from judging of the Providence of God from present 
things alone. Though debarred of immediate enjoyment, they are 
not to become supine, but to look forward to a better hope ; though 
not immediately punished, they are not to despise him, but to 
remember they must stand before his judgment seat. What he says 
to them he says to us, let us repeat it to others, and remember it 
ourselves. There is a resurrection, there is a tribunal of Christ. 
And if we see a man lifted up with prosperity, and swelling with 
pride, let us tell him that all must come tothis; or if we see a man 
grieving and cast down, let us tell him the same. It is the most pow- 
erful medicine for the soul, to correct its imperfections, and to heal its 
sores. For there is a resurrection at the door, and not far off. The 
subject, though painted to the mind and sight every day, will set all 
things in their proper light, and shew us their real value, and convince 
us that the things which are seen are temporal, but the things which 
are not seen aie eternal. But the Jews murmured at this spiritual 
doctrine, they would not receive it as coming from God, but said, 


— 


* The word Qea@ewr, which the sacred historian uses, signifies more 
than barely seeing, it imnplies a steady contemplation, bebolding with 
attention. The church in the service for Trinity Sunday, making 4 
confession of the true faith, prays that her members may be kept 
stedfast in this faith. 
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Is not this the Son of Joseph? Here his apparent humble origin was 
the stone at which they stumbled. To remove which, and to con- 
vince them of his authority, he says, No man can come to me, except 
the Father, which hath sent me, draw him. Not that, by these words, 
be destroys any freedom of will on our parts; but intends more fully 
to shew that in exerting that will, we require divine assistance. And 
the necessity of this assistance, proves too, that it is not an ordinary 
aad indifferent will; byt a will moving with all our stress of heart 
and mind. The manner too, in which we are drawn is pointed out. 
And to correct any mistaken ideas about the influence of the Spirit, 
as if it were a corporeal or visible operation, our blessed Lord adds, 
that No man hath seen the Father, save he which is of God, he hath 
seen the Father. And this attraction of men, by the divine influence, 
isexplained, by an appeal to the prophetic promise, which declares 
that they shall all be taught of Ged. Such is the dignity and import- 
ance of faith, that true believers are said not to learn it from man, nor 
by man, but to be taught by God himself Toenforce the truth of 
this, oar Saviour appealed tothe Prophets. And, if a question should 
be asked, why all do not believe, as all are to be taught of God? We 
must observe, in answer, that in this, and many other places, a// is not 
aterm of general denomination, but is meant only to include a great 
number ; besides, the prophetic declaration goes no farther than to 
asert, that all, who are willing to be instructed, shall be taught of 
God. For the Divine Teacher sits, ready to open his stores to all, 
and to communicate his heavenly doctrine. 

“The importance of this doctrine and wisdom, in every sense, 
entitles it to the highest appellations. Sothat the author of it calls 
himself the bread of lite. And heis not only figuratively, but really 
0. For he upholds our life, both that which now is, and that which 
istocome. Therefore, with great propriety, he adds, Whosoever shall 
eat of this bread, shall live for ever. 

“ By bread too, be means undoubtedly salvation and faith. For both 
give nerve and vigour tothesoul. The manna, indeed, might be a 
type of this, but those who ate the manna died in the wilderness, and 
never reached the landof promise. But he that eateth of this bread 
thall live for ever. And the bread which I will give him is my flesh, 
which I will give for the life of the world, If there be any difficulty 
inthis matter, let that difficulty awaken the greater attention, Read 
the Epistle of the blessed Paul to the Hebrews, he lays open the mean- 
lng of every type, and shews its conformity to the substance. The 
blood of Christ is found springing up as the fountain to wash away 
i of the world.” Chrysos. vol. If. p. 285-293, Paris edit. 

3. 
_ Thus, my Lord, in treating of the nature of faith, as it is maintained 
8 our church, coutormably to the opinions of the primitive times, 
We attempt nothing more than to shew us conformity to Scriptu e, 
Ourchurch takes the Scripture tor the sole ground of her authority :* 
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and we take her for our guide : as the holy David said of Mount Sion, 
All my fresh springs shall be in thee. 
My Lord, 
T have the honour to be, 
With the highest respect, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient and humble servant, 
A.C. CAMPBELL, 


Pontefract, June 30, 1817. 


(en 


MR. STEPHEN AND THE AFRICAN INSTITUTION, 





Mr. Sreruen has Jately published, what he entitled, his Speech at 
the Annual Meeting of the African Institution, on the 26th March 
Jast, upon which we have some observations to offer. 

This speech occupies a closely printed pamphlet of fifty-six pages, 
and is stated to be published “ at the request of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Gloucester, President of the Society.” The Author 
admits, that the chief part of the matter it contains was not deli- 
vered, but at the same time he has not avowed, how much, that was 
actually spoken, has been suppressed ; now, as the speech delivered 
in the heiring of the Duke of Gloucester must have been the one 
which his Royal Highness requested to be printed ; is it quite fair 
that the imprimatur of that illustrious individual should have been 
prefixed to this publication ? 

We may safely affirm, that had a more correct statement of what 
was really said, been given to the world, it would have been seen, 
from the personal reflections in which Mr. S. indulged on the occasion, 
how far this learned gentleman was entitled to complain of “ defa- 
mation,” and ‘ slander” in others, 

Mr. Stephen may rest assured that there exists a literal copy of his 
inflammatory speech, on the occasion referred to, which, we trust, 
will soon be published, with appropriate comments. When, we 
ventare to assert, there will be found in it, more defamation and 
slander of others, than he and his friends have ever experienced from 
any writers on colonial subjects. He cannot but know, that a more 
virulent and unjustifiable aitack was never made by any man, than was 
made by him, on one of the most respectable Merchants in the city 
of London, and one, too, of the most independent, and most in- 
telligent, on commercial and colonial subjects, Members of the 
House of Commons, We allude to Mr. Marryat, the member for 
Sandwich. [t ill becomes, therefore, Mr. S. to complain of attacks 
on himself and his associates, But more of this hereafter. 

Various are the points to which we should wish to call our readers’ 
attention, in exposing the accustomed unfairness, and gross mis 
statements of Mr. S. respecting the West India Colonies, and the 
whole of our Colonial System ; but to undertake a general reply ‘0 
his arguments, (if arguments they may be called,) our present limits 

forbid, and the *‘ Examination of the Report of the Berbice Com- 
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missioners,” and other recent publications, must have thoroughly 
convinced the public, that pamphlets issued under the sanction of the 
African Institution, and written by those who are permitted to con- 
duct its management, are not to be received ‘ as proofs of holy 
writ.” 

One omission in this publication, particularly surprises us—Mr. 
Stephen's animated defence of ‘‘ his much respected friend, that 
valuable and excellent man, Mr. Macauley,” as Secretary to the 
Berbice Commissioners, and we do think that Mr. M. has reason to 
complain a little of this procedure. Some persons may, perhaps, 
conjecture, that although this vindication was received with loud 
acclamations by a select circle of friends, it did not appear, when 
submitted to paper, to make out so clear a case, as would satisfy the 
unprejudiced part of the public; and they may conclude, that Mr. S. 
preferred a total silence upon the subject, to a lame and impotent 
defence, which might possibly injure ‘‘ his much respected friend,” 
and the cause they mutually support. 

Mr. S. has entered fully into the nature of the appointment held by 
his son, as counsél to the Colonial Department. Upon the necessity 
or propriety of this appointment, we shall not now speak, but as it is 
an office neither appointed by the crown, nor sanctioned by 
parliament, we must at least question its regularity, and especially 
the payment of fees to this gentleman by government, for the perusal 
of bills, many of which involve no public interests whatever, but in 
which the rights of individuals solely are concerned. 

Mr. S. indignantly repels the insinuation, that communications 
take place between himself and his son, from the office held by the 
latter, and talks loudly of the violation of ‘‘ professional confidence,” 
and the ‘‘ abuse of parental influence,” (44)—nevertheless, it is 
most strange that Mr. S. should himself declare in a preceding page, 
(36)—that ‘‘ to the public and private motives” that might have 
influenced Lord Bathurst in the appointment, ‘‘ perhaps there was 
added the opinion, that a son ef Mr. Stephen’s would have peculiar 
rtsources in cases of difficulty, from his father having practised 
eleven years at the Colonial Bar, and about seventeen more at the 
Cockpit.” He surmises, too, that in nominating his son, who is 
“ A Dinecror or THe Araican Institution,” Lord B. “ had an 
eye to those great and most interesting branches of internal legislation Ly 
the Assemblies—the government and protection of the slaves.” (37.) 
How then, we ask, is this striking contradiction, as to the access and 
non-access of Mr. Stephen, to the ear of his son, and toall Colonial 
Acts and Documents, to be reconciled? Have we not here the 
direct avowal of a most important fact,—that by means of this 
appointment, the internal legislation of the Colonies is, as has long 

n suspected, under the immediate observation and guidance of 
Mr. Stephen, and his associates in the African Institution? We 
cannot suppose that Lord B. had any such object, for we have yet to 
learn that a Director of this body, carrying about with him all the pres 
judices, and warm feelings towards the Colonists, by which the Insti- 
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tution is characterised, is a nan of the fittest temper either to intro. 
duce a gradual improvement in the condition of the slaves, or to 
give an impartial judgment upon those Acts which result from the 
Colonial Assemblies. 

Notwithstanding the publicity attributed by Mr S. to his son’s 
situation, and the laboured explanation which he gives of its duties 
and emoluments, we confess that we still remain iu the dark as to the 
latter, and .have in vain searched for a statement of them amongst 
** the official papers specifying the miscellaneous services,’’ to which 
he has referred. We do not find in any printed parliamentary paper 
the name of Mr. James Stephen, Jun. the title of the office which 
he fills, or the sums which he receives, and we should have been 
obliged to Mr. Stephen, (if it were in his power,) had he pointed out 
more particularly the document, whence the information might have 
been derived. 

Mr. S. speaks of the West India Colonies as an absolute drain 
upon this country, and as sinking during every century a greater 
portion of our commercial capital than the Islands are worth, 
We must consider this passage as one of those introduced into the 
written speech : for we cannot conceive, that even by his partial 
auditors, a statement so grossly absurd and unfounded could have 
passed unnoticed. Mr. Stephen knows very little of the history of 
our Colonial commerce, if he be not aware that, of the sum which 
is now due from the Colonies to the mother country. far the greater 
part has been accumulated in the profits of that trade, and lent from 
time to time out of the growing gains of the merchant, for the 
purpose of enabling the enterprizing planter to create and promote 
new sources for their mutual profit—a very smal] sum indeed has at 
any time been taken from capital otherwise acqutred, and this bas 
been returned many fold by immense sums drawn from colonial agri- 
culture and trade, and invested in government securities, or in land, 
or liberally distributed among the labourers, manufacturers, aid 
artists, of the mother country. Mr. S. cannot but have observed, 
what a mass of wealth, derived from these colonies, is annually 
circulated by the planters resident at home, among all classes of our 
population ; and experience has, or ought to have taught him, that 
these possessions do, and have, for a Jong series of years, materially 
contributed to the general interests of the empire, in all the main 
channels of its prosperity, its industry, commerce, navigation, and 
revenue. This argument, unpropitiously for its favourable reception, 
is adduced at the moment when the colonies form one of the very 
few resources left to us for commercial adventure ; and a more 
striking instance of the straits to which this gentleman is reduced, 
in the defence of a declining cause, could not possibly be brought 
forward. 

Speeking of his opponents, Mr. Stephen adds,—‘* Their expen- 
diture on venal pens and mercenary periodical papers, must be very 
great: and the boundless distribution of their tracts and pamphlets in 
every part of the kingdom, must subject them to a still heavier 
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charge. "*—-(52.) ‘* While they themselves (he continues) have an 
ample treasury, subsidized, no doubt, by every sugar colony, and by 
every friend to the Slave Trade, they would be glad to cut off our 
only sources of revenue, the alms of the liberal and humane.”’—(53.) 
We had before heard of Mr. Stephen's complaints, that certain 
“vile publications,” intended to open the eyes of the world to the 
mischievous views of himself and his coadjutors, had hadan effect, and, 
therefore, we did not wonder at his soreness on the subject of the 
press; but when we reflect how the chief part of ‘ the alms of the 
liberal and homane” have been applied—not, as it has been clearly 
shewn, in the relief of ‘* suffering Africa,” but in a manner totally 
foreign to the legitimate objects of the African Institution—we are 
astonished at this learned gentleman's want of judgment, in recurring 
to a point, so disgraceful to its acting members. In addition to the 
thousands which have been heretofore lavishly misapplied, we may 
add, (from the last Report,) the sum of 700/. and upwards, paid in 
the printing and purchase of pamphlets ; and this at a time when the 
annual donations and subscriptions did not amoant to 10001, 

We suppose Mr. S. means to include us and our work among his 
“venal pens and mercenary periodical papers.” Ii so, ‘tis well for 
him he had not the resolution to speak out, for he should have expe- 
rienced a species of contradiction to which, it is to be hoped, he is 
but litthe accustomed. Whatever we have written on_ colonial sub- 
jects, whatever defence we have entered into of the West India 
Planters and Merchants ; whatever censures we have pronounced on 
the African Institution and its Chief Managers—has been the honest 
dictates of our own minds; the deliberate result of our own judg- 
ment ; an independent tribute to truth and justice. And neither the 
malignant insinuations, nor the direct threats, of any Member of the 
pharisaical Institution in question, which has accomplished no one 
avowed object of its establishment, but which has rendered its public 
professions of philanthropy subservient to the promotion of individual 
interest, shall ever deter us from exposing the hypocrisy, and from 
detecting the impositions, of its chief agents and conductors. Their 
slanders on the Colonists shall not, they may rest assured, pass 
current with the British public ; nor escape notice or confutation. 

Mr. S. lastly alludes to the important trial of the King v. Hatcbard, 
for a libel on the Aides-de-Camp of Sir James Leith, in the 10th 
Report of the African Institution, and which he terms, not impro- 
perly, ‘* an unfortunate and very singular case.” 

It should never be forgotten, that though reiterated calumnies have, 
from time to time, been propagated from this and other quarters 
against the Colonial System, this charge was the very first that pre- 
sented itself, in that tangible shape, which enabled the accused to 





* Mr. S. instances the circulation of ‘* The Antidote to West 
Indian Sketches ;” but has the Antidote had a wider and more dili- 
gent circulation, than the vile and mischievous poison against which 
i is directed ? 
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appeal to a Courteof Justice for redress. The result has proved most 
clearly tothe world the nature of that testimony, on which these 
shameless accusations have been founded, aud ‘he expedients which 
have been resorted to, for the purpose of detamstion We should 
have expected that the verdict of a Jury, and the opinions of two 
Judges, would have tempered at least, if not silenced, the acrimony 
and violence of Mr. S. Mr. Justice Bayley, stated in passing sentence 
on the defendant, ‘‘ that no one who read the publication could 
doubt that somebody was bighly criminal, that it originated in wilful 
and wicked fabrication; and that to prevent that information, by 
which the wicked criminality might be traced up to the original 
author, was cbviously defeating the purposes of justice.” After these 
and similar observations, it must surprise our readers to meet with the 
followmg remarks, where Mr. S. is vindicating himself and Mr. Wil- 
berforce from the imputation of being the author of the libellous 
passage in question: —* Strangely ignorant must thot man be of the 
manners of the West Indies, and of the evidence of incontestable 
abuses already before the public, to suppose that either of those Gen- 
tlemen could, with a view tow jure the character ot the Colonies, 
think such a story worth inventing ; /or fo what, in that respect, did 
at amount, Lut that some master had whipped vis slave with inhumanity, 
and that a Grand Jury, in the West indies, had thrown out a bill pre- 
ferred against him for that offence.” (p.49.) Now we shail see, 
whenever Mr. S. favours the pablic with “his « full description of 
slavery as it exists in law and in practice in the british Colonies," 
whether he does not appeal to stories which stand on much the same 
foundation as this refuted calamny. 

After acareful perusal of this speech, we are the more ‘convinced 
of the unfortunate consequences that must ever result to the party, 
which Mr. S. espouses, when he thinks fit to come forwards ov their 
behalf. Indiscretion will always be the attendant of wild enthu- 
siasm, and whilst Mr. S. suffers neither candour nor prudence to be 
his guide, vain and fruitless will be his attempts to win over men of 
dispassionate and sound judgment. 

Whatever faults the Colonial System may possess, they wi!] not be 
corrected by virulent declamation and groundless abuse, al! ough we 
allow that much may be done by the progressive adoption of salutary 
and temperate measures, countenanced by a provident government at 
home, and cordially carried into effect by the legislatures abroad. 





A SINNER SAVED AND AN INFANT LOST. 


A Cambridge Anecdote, 


Sir, 
Ir having been my lot, some weeks ago, to spend a little time from 
home, I met with two or three occurrences somewhat deserving of 
public notice. The first place where I pitched my tent fora while 
was Cambridge, I found the gownsmen amusing themselves with 2 
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curious fracas, that had just occurred, between the Arch-Priest of the 
S.S. sect, and the wife of a printseller. It is well known in 
both Universities, and to ali the loungers in St. James's Street, that, 
for more than twelve months past, the print shops have been adorned 
with striking likenesses of all the worthies and unworthies of Oxford 
and Cambridge Bishops and heads, tutors and pupils, tandem 
drivers and coachmen,—none escaped! But these could scarcely be 
called caricatures, they were rather rough unfinished sketches, 
Among them the Arch-Priest aforesaid was pourtray:d in the pulpit, 

a simple figure, without a word of explanation, except—-A View at 
St Mary's. To be sure, the preacher had somewhat the aspect of 
one who strained to do something. However, so innocently was it 
deemed, that, for nearly half a year, it had hung unmolested ; but, 
in the beginning of April last, this Arch-Priest suddenly, with anger 
foaming, and with vengeance full, entered a print shop in Trump- 
ington Street, seized the unfortunate caricature, tore it into fritters, 
and, by the terror of his looks, set a child, the only animal ia 
the shop, acrying. The cries of the child brought out the mother, 
who attacked our Saint with the usual weapon of a woman; and 
whether she had good information of past times, and a wounded con- 
science who can bear, or whether something had got into the mouth 
of our S.S. and stole away his brains, heaven only knows—but 
horresco referens—he laid violent hand- on the dame, and shook her 
60 violently, that she actually miscarried ina few hours. Hearing of 
this disaster, our Arch-Priest, what could he do less, calls at the 
house, marches up stairs into the room, where the poor creature was 
confined to her bed, kneels down in the middle of the room, and for 
half an hour, prays aloud for the recevery both of her health and her 
loss. Nay, it is said, that he bad the assurance to request the woman 
might have double next time, for what he had unwittingly shaken out 
this. Then rising from his prayers, and determined to do things 
genteely, he left a two pound bank note on the table!!! He now, I 
doubt not, thought himself safe in harbour; but he reckoned with- 
out his host, for, in the evening, the husband indignantly threw the 
bank note at fis feet, justly upbraiding him with his bru'al conduct, 
and assured him that he would bring him before a Cuurt of Justice. 
Our Saint affected to treat these threats with contempt. Yet, as soon 
as he was alone, set off to advise witha Counsellor who kept near 
him, being a fellow of the college. This gentleman, to his utter 
dismay, replied that he was already retained against him, and bade 
him seek advice elsewhere. He did so, and at last the business was 
concluded, and the action withdrawn, on condition of bis paying 
nurse, apothecary, medicine, &c. &c. with from 30 to 401. mvre. To 
Cambridgemen who know the prominent characters here alluded to, 
many serious reflections will arise. Had this woman died, our Saint 
would hardly have escaped an indictment for murder ; but even if 
she had suffered nothing more than a bruised arm, how can he have 
subdued his passions, and brought them under any sort of subjection, 
who is carried away with such an ebullition of fury, arising from a 
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cause absolutely stale. The print had been so long at the windows, 
that it ceased to attract a gazer. Meekness, we are told, is the first 
effect of Religion. In this man we find no meekness, but an affected 
plicidity of speech. As on this, so on other occasions, his actions 
have displayed a disposition so foreign from every thing like meekness, 
as almost to justify the imputation of malignity. Notwithstanding 
these facts, and other recollections, he is looked up to by many, very 
many, under-graduates, with a respect bordering un adoration; and 
his preachments are listened to with devout attention. The tutors 
and proctors have endeavoured, as much as possible, to correct this 
evil: but his sexton had actually the impudence to refuse Mr. Sh., 
when proctor, and coming as such, admission intothe church. Ought 
this to have been borne an instant? However, there is a sufficient 
reason for this devotedness. A certain merchant of London, assisted 
by some others, bought up a number of advowsons,—it is said 80, 
For the disposal of these, twelve trustees were appointed, and of these, 
three are acting trustees. QOurS.S. is one of the three, and, in fact, 
has the entire patronage in his own hands. No wonder that so many 
bow the knee to Baal, and profess the disgusting principles of Calvin, 
alike irreconcileable with Scriptures and reason ;—but this subject is 
too important to consider now. Return we to Cambridge. When I 
reflected on what I heard, and had formerly myself seen, it appeared 
that, as the lives of the saints had much benefitted the Popish cause, 
so the lives of our sinners saved, might operate as a salutary warning 
to the yet undeluded. The following anecdote would be a proper 
communication : there is, at one of the principal Colleges of Cam- 
bridge, a fellow well known by the title of Tae Otp. Serpent. 
Some years ago, this man paid his addresses to a lady, and they were 
accepted. A little delay occurred, from the expectation of a good 
College living. In the mean while, a Mr. F—r, with his sister, 
visited Cambridge. These were themselves of the party, and the 
sister had a considerable property at her own disposal. Now the 
Saints, however they affect, with the utmost sanctity, to despise the 
good things of this world, are still very eager after their possession. 
None more so. Tue Otp Serpent, therefore, despite of his plighted 
love, makes up to Miss F. who, charmed with the conquest of so 
learned and holy a man, encouraged his attention, and in short all 
things were settled—the writings were prepared — when, alas! a 
relative of his first love, wrote to Mr. F. an account of the Serpent's 
prior engagement. He handed the letter to his sister, and when our 
pious deceiver paid his next visit, it was handed to him, with a request 
that he would answer it. Thus he lost Miss C., and he lost Miss F., 
and now he is obliged to put up with Miss B.: but if Miss B. had the 
spirit which her family manifested in their Jate troubles, she would 
spurn the addresses of this modern Tartaffe, and rather have died an 
old maid, without a tooth in her head, than submit tothe caresses of 
this worn out sinner. 
Your humble Servant, 

A PILGRIM. 
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Ir affords us the highest satisfaction to lay before the public the 
recantation, contained in the following letter, of all the calumnies 
once vented against this respectable Nobleman ; to whose high and 
honourable character ample justice was formerly done by Mr. Pitt, 
Mr. Windham, and Lord Grenville. In short, no man, during the 
Revolution, deserved mor: of his country, than the Counr pe 
Putsave. And happy are we to find that, at length, even his 
enemies ate disposed to do him justice. 
Paris, le 7 Mai, 18:6. 
MonsIeBuR LE Comte, 

Vous avez apprecié la demarche que J‘ai faite auprés de Monsieur 
votre Frére, pour réctifier les Erreurs, qui vous congérnent, dans 
l'Histoire de la Guerre de la Vendée, dont je prépare la 4me. 
édition. Permettez moi d‘avoir 'honneur, de vous addresser person- 
nellement, quelque explication a ce sujet. Je puis vous assurer, 
Monsieur le Comte, que Je chérche partout des faits, et des preuves, 
et que l’impartialité me dirige dans la composition de mon ouvrage 
historique. Mais quand, pour Ja premiere fois, Je pris la plume, 
pour prouver ala France, et a l'Europe, que Jes Royalistes de |'‘Odest 
n'etoient pas des Brigands, mais des heros ; la vérité n’avait po arriver 
jusqu’a moi sans Mélange de Passion et d’Erreurs. Si j'ai été injuste, 
4 votre égard, c'est au moins sans aucune intention Malveillante. 
Pourrais-je ne pas étre entrainé par cette masse de prévention que 
votre propre partie avoit elévée contre vous? Ne vous a-t-il pas fallu 
avous méme le laps de plusieurs années, et le poids de plusieurs 
volumes pour établir votre justification politique? Alors Je n'étois 
pars libre d’ailleurs; et un mer d’airain nous séparait, vous n’aviez 
encore publié que les deux premiers Tomes de vos Mémoirs, quand 
Historie de la Vendée a paru: Je n’avais done pu connaitre en 
detail et dans toute leur exactitude, votre conduite et vos opérations. 
Aujourdhui, je serais in€xcusable; je serais indigne de la carriére 
que je parcours. J’dse dire avec quelque succés, si je ne me rendais 
pas a l’évidence des preuves. Vous m' avez para triompher com- 
plétement dans les quatre derniers volumes de vos Memoires, de 
toutes, Jes préventions et de lacharnment, de tous vos enemis. 
Vous avez vu que je partageois leur passion et leur haine, et vous 
vous étes trompé: J’etais de bonne fois, aussi, Monsieur le Comte, ce 
n'est point avec le sentiment du repentir, que je me presente devant 
vous; mais bién avec le plus vif regret d'avoir eté induit en érreur a 
votre ‘égard. A present que j'ai été a portée de vous juger, et de 
vous estimer, comme personnage Historique, je veux reparer mes 
torts involuntaires, il’ y’a plus, je desire recevoir de vous méme des 
eclaircissmens et des Conseils. Si vous avez é1€ injuste 4 Mon égard, 
Jai été I aggresseur et je n'ai pas le droit de me plaindre, toute fois, 
vous nourrissez de grandes preventions, contre mon Histoire de la 
Vendée, vous croyez méme quelle Contient peu de faits, qui ne 
soient controuvée n’y a’-t il pasun peu d’éxageration, et encore, un 
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peu d'humeur dans ce jugement? J'ai écrit sur de nombreux 
documens, la plupart authentiques, et d’aprés des Mémoires _parti- 
culiers dont je croyais ne pas devoir me défier, si jai été trompé 
dans quélques details, et sur le Compte de quélques personnages, Jes 
Bases de Mon ouvrage sont inattaquables. Sans cela comment jouir- 
rait-il en France, od tant de temoins existent encore, d'une réputa- 
tion honorable, qui s'est soutenue au Milieu de nos bouleversemens 
Politiques? la 4me édition que je prépare prouvera que je suis 
entierement etranger aux préventions et aux passions haineuses, on y 
verra, comme dans Ja seconde édition de Mon Historie de 1814, que 
je me suis voué tout entier au triomphe de la verité, et de la morale 
Politique. Si cette lettre, Monsieur le Comte, et ce que Monsieur 
votre Frére a pu vous dire de moi, vous inspirent quélque copfiance 
dans mon caractére, et quélque interét pour mes écrits, J'en 
recevrai de votre part le témoignage, avec autant de satisfaction que 
de gratitude. Vous pouvez compter sur la sincérité de mes senti- 

mens, et sur la haute considération avec les quelles, 

J'ai l’honneur d'etre, 
Monsieur le Comte, 
Votre trés humble et 
Trés obeissant serviteur, 
ALPHONSE DE BEAUCHAMP. 
A Monsieur le Comte Joseph de Puisaye, &c. &c. 





To the Editer of the Antijacolin Review. 
Extract from the Divine Law on the Sulject of excessive Flogging, 


Wimpole Street, 4th June, 1817. 
Mr. EpirTor, 
As the subject of naval and military flogging has of late excited 
very considerable discussion, and professing myself an ‘* Anti- 
Torturer,” pray permit me to submit, for the consideration of those 
characters, (barring all impious ridicule,) who ever have been, and 
who are, such strenuous advocates for ‘‘ carrying every thing by the 
cat,” the following extract from the sacred Scriptures. 
- Lam, Sir, 
Your very obedient Servant, 
EURYALUS AJAX. 


Deuteronomy, chap. xxv. 2, 3. 

«¢ If there be a controversy between men, and they come unto 
*¢ judgment, that the judges may judge them, then they shall jus- 
“* tify the righteous, and condemn the wicked. 

«¢ And it shall be, if the wicked man be worthy to be beaten, 
‘* that the judge shall cause him to lie down to be beaten before his 
* face, according to his fault, by a certain number. 

« Forty stripes he may give him, and not exceed, lest if he should 
“* exceed, and beat him above these, with many stripes, then thy 
‘© brother should seem vile unto thee,” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY, 


a A 


IMPROMPTU 


On the recent allusion to a certain *‘ In1ts" OrnanGeE Toast.” 


CanninoG, the Orator and Wit, 

A squeamish stomach’s doom’d to feel ; 
OranGe can ne'er his palate hit— 

He can’t digest the— Pee.e, 


The Oxford Doctors had a notion 
They understood the question ; 
And soon prescrib’d a bitter potion 
To mend the Wit’s digestion. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A 


Campaicns of Field Marshal His Grace the most Noble Arthur 
Duke of Wellington, Knight of the most Noble. Order of the 
Garter, G.C. B. Prince of Waterloo, &c. &c. &c. Detailing all 
the celebrated Battles gained by the English Armies, commanded by 
this unconquered Hero, from the taking of Seringapatam, to the 
memorable victory at Waterloo, embellished with twenty-four 
elegant Engravings, and a superb equestrian Portrait of his Grace, 
beautifully executed by the celebrated French Artist, J. Duplessi 
Bertaux. 

It isa matter of no small gratification to us to announce this 
splendid work, which bas been undertaken, by Mons. Galignani, 
a most respectable Bookseller at Paris, from whose Prospectus we 
gladly quote the following passages, as conveying a more accurate 
notion of this magnificent publication. 

There are few persons who would not wish to become acquainted 
with the gallant exploits of an Hero, whose name resounds throughout 
Europe, and whose genius has so powerfully contributed to effect its 
deliverance from Despotism. The Life of the Duke of Wellington 
is, properly speaking, a tissue of Campaigns and Victories; to exhibit, 
therefore, his brilliant achievements, has appeared. to us a task that 
would be acceptable to every class of readers ; and under this conyic- 
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tion, we determinedto lay befure the Public, the principal feats of 
the British Field Marshal, from the dawn of his military career, to 
the zenith of his glory. 

In order to gratify the eye, conjointly with the imagination, we 
have embellished the work with engravings explanatory of each 
historical action, the details being sufficiently diffuse to condense 
every leading event, with which the reader should be made ac- 
quainted ; and with regard to the literary department of this volume, 
it may be essential tou remark, that brevity and perspicuity have been 
the writer’s principal objects ; for the attainment of which, the best 
sources have been scrupulously consulted ; while, in order to esta- 
blish an opinion, wholly unprejudiced, respecting the Hero of our 
narrative, not only have the panegyrists of his Grace been considered, 
but also those writers, who, from national feeling or party spirit, 
have exerted their endeavours to discover faults in the military tactics 
of this Illustrious Chief; ‘‘ audi alteram partem,' without which it is 
impossible to produce a literary labour in the style recommended by 
Horace, when he says, ‘‘ Scrilendi recte sapere est principium et 
fons.” 

A beautiful engraving from an original design of Carle Vernet, 
represents an equestrian figure of the Duke of Wellington, accom- 
panied by part of his Staff; and in succession will be found the deli- 
neations of TWENTY-FOUR BATTLES, from designs of the first Artists, 
engraved by John Duplesst Bertaux, whose peculiar neatness and 
precision, in the execution of historical subjects on a diminutive 
scale, have justly conferred upon him the appellation of the Ca/lo of 
the present era. 

It is with no small degree of pride, that M. Galignani has to con- 
fess his obligations to the numerous and highly respectable patronizers 
of the present work; while he dares flatter himself, it will be found 
to merit the gracious support with which it. has been uniformly 
honoured, and confidently trusting, that the combined merits of the 
publication, when considered in a literary, pictorial, and typogra- 
phical point of view, will ensure additional purchasers ; he ventures 
to give it publicity, assured, that a national feeling must pervade 
every breast, warm in the cause of England’s freedom, and her mar- 
tial glory, 


In the press, An Introduction to English Composition and Elocu- 
tion; in four parts, viz.—1. A®sop modernized and moralized, ina 
series of instructive Tales, calculated, both as reading lessons, and as 
subjects for narration.—2. Skeletons of those tales, with leading 
questions and hints, to guide and assist the juvenile writer in re- 
composing them.—3. Poetic reading made easy, by metrical notes to 
each line.—4, An Appendix of select prose. By John Carey, LL.D. 


M. Juigné has in the press, a second edition of Le Sage’s 
Historical and Genealogical Atlas, with a new Map of Europe, 28 
settled at the Congress of Vienna. 
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Preparing for publication, in two large volumes octavo, illustrated 
with maps, “ An Introduction to the Critical Stady and Knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures,” in three parts, by Mr. T. H. Horne. 

Pant I. Willcontain a view of the Geography of Palestine, and 
of the political, religious, moral, and civil state of the Jews ; illus- 
trating the principal events recorded in the Bible-—Part II. Will 
present a copious investigation of the principles of Scripture interpre- 
tation, and their application to the historical, prophetical, typical, 
doctrinal, and moral parts of the Sacred Writings, as well as to the 
practical reading of the Scriptures.-- Parr III. Will be appropriated 
to the analysis of the Bible, including an account of the canon of 
Scripture, together with critical prefaces, and synopses to each book 
upon an improved plan. An Appendix will be subjoined, comprising 
a critical account—1, Of the principal MSS. and editions of the Old 
and New Testaments.—2. Of various readings, with a digest of 
the chief rules for weighing and applying them.—-3. Rules for the 
better understanding of Hebraisms.—4. A concise Dictionary of the 
symbolical language of Scripture. —5, Lists of commentators and 
Biblical critics of eminence, with bibliographical and critical notices 
of each, extracted from authentic sources: together with Chrono- 
logical and other Tables necessary to facilitate the study of the Holy 
Scriptures, 


Doctor Roche is now transcribing for the press, and will shortly 
publish the following works :— 

1. The Sceptic : consisting of Essays on Morals, Manners, Philo- 
sophy, and Politics; Theology, Literature, and the Arts, 

2. An Inquiry concerning the proper objects of Philosophy, and 
the best modes of conducting Philosophical Researches ; containing a 
full exposition of Lord Bacon's plan of Inductive Philosophy. 

3. Philosophical Researches concerning the Mental Faculties and 
Instincts of the Lower Animals, as compared with those of Man, 
with a view to ascertain how far they agree, and in what they differ. 

4. He is also preparing—‘‘ Memoirs of the Public and Private Life 
of the late Right Hon. George Ponsonby, with selections from his 
Correspondence, and a complete collection of his Judicial and 
Parliamentary Speeches.” 

As the subject of this last work brings him in contact with the 
History of Ireland for the last forty years, we hope that he will 
execute it with industry and impartiality ; equally remote from the 
ex.remes of undistinguishing panegyric on the one hand, and of party 
prejudice, animosity, and exaggeration, on the other. If his work 
be conducted on these principles, we have no doubt but it will contain 
a valuable stock of materials for the future historian of Ireland. 


In the press, and shortly will be published, The Young Christian's 
Guide ; or suitable directions, cautions, and encouragements, to the 


believer, on his first entrance into the divine life. Fifth edition, By 
the late Rev. C. Buck. 
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In the course of next month will be published, A Translation of an 
Abridgement of the Vedant, or Resolution of all the Veds, the most 
celebrated and revered work of Brahmuinical Theology. By Ram- 
mohun Roy. 


A new translation, being the 6th edition, of the Treatise concern- 
ing Heaven and its Wonders, and also concerning Hell, being a relation 
of things heard and seen. By the Hon. Emanuel Swedenborg, 


In the press, a new novel, in 2 vols, The Parish Priest in Ireland. 


Observations on the Importance of Gibraltar to Great Britain, as 
the meaus of promoting the intercourse with the States of the Medi- 
terranean ; particularly with Morocco; to which is added, a descrip- 
tion of the part of Spain immediately connected with Gibraltar, By 
Christopher Clarke, Captain in the Royal Regiment of Artillery. 


Mr. T. N. Talfourd, of the Middle Temple, is preparing for 
Opa A Practical Treatise on the Laws of Toleration and 

eligious Liberty, as they affect every class of Dissenters {fom the 
Church of England, intended to form a compendium of the civil, 
political, and religious rights of all his Majesty's subjects as, at 
present, affected by the profession of religious opinions:—with an 
Appendix, containing the most important Statutes on the subject of 
Toleration and forms of proceedings by indictment, &c before 
Magistrates, for infractions of the laws proteciing worship and other 
offences relating to religion. 


Clavis Metrico-Virgiliana.—Dr. Carey, the Prosodian, (though not 
himself concerned in the edition of the Dauphin Virgil now in the 
press,) has offered to enrich it with a Key, particularly noticing and 
scanning every line which preseuts any metrical difficulty from poetic 
licence of whatever kind, and explaining the nature of such licence 
in each individual case. Shduld the Proprietors decline his ofler, he 
has thoughts of giving this Key as an Appendix either to his 
** Scanning Exercises "’ already published, or to his ‘* Latin Versifi- 
Cation made easy,” now in forwardness for publication, 





= _ 
CORRESPONDENCE, 











Our old and respected correspondent, B.B. whose last letter was 
dated from Newbury, is informed that, by some accident, the paper 
which he inclosed has been misiaid, and has hithertu eluded our 
search ; otherwise his communication would have been inserted in our 
present Namber. We take this opportunity of expressing our 
fervent wish that the active zeal which he bas displayed in defence of 
the sacred doctrines of our venerable church, will meet with a bigher 
reward than is in the power of his fellow-creatures to bestow. 
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THE 


PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 





THE REVEREND DR. POYNTER, VICAR APOSTOLIC 
FOR ‘THE LONDON DISTRICT, BISHOP OF HALIA 
IN PARTIBUS, AND THE REVEREND PETER GAN- 
DOLPHY’S CONTROVERSY, EXTRACTED FROM 
ANDREWS’S POPISH JOURNAL FOR MAY LAST. 


> 





Mr. Gandolphy’s Apology. 


Tuk Rev. Peter Gandolphy’s two works, entitled, “ 4 Defence 
of the Ancient Faith,” and An Exposition “of Liturgy,” 
having been corrected, and officially approved at the Holy See 
—and the said approbations moreover having been there subse- 
quently confirmed by authority—and official answers to all the 
objections which h: ad been offered, having been since transmitted 
to the Right Rev. Dr. Poynter, V. A.—the sacred congregation of 
Propaganda, wishing to put this affair completely to rest, (* ut 
molest@ huic controvers@ finis aliquandd ponatur,”) and that every 
cause of misunderstanding might be entirely removed, has, (by 
letters both to Dr. Poynter and the Rev. Peter Gandolphy, under 
date of the first of March,”*) on one part, required, that the Rev. 

Peter Gandolphy be immediately (‘* sine mora,”’) restored to 
the possession of his former missionary faculties—and, on the 
other hand, that the said Peter Gandolphy do apologize to Dr. 
Poynter for whatever may have been disrepectfully stated by 
him in an address to the public, hastily printed some months 
back, and of which Dr. Poynter had complained to the Holy 
See. The Rev.- Peter Gandolphy, therefore, in compliance 
with the order of the Holy See, most willingly offers his 
humble apologies to Dr. Poynter, for whatever may have been 
disrepectful to his Lordship in the said address, and, in con- 





* Received the 24th of March. 
No. 230, Vol. 52, July, 1817. M m 
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sequence, confidently hopes, that his Lordship will now, 
without further delay, restore to him those faculties, for the 
restitution of which the Holy See has so earnestly interested 
itself. 

The Rev. Peter Gandolphy takes this opportunity also of 
declaring, that at all times he shall be ready to retract any 
errors notified to him by Dr. Poynter---that he bears, and 
wishes to show, every respect to him as his _ legitimate 
superior---that he shall always venerate him as his chief and 
spiritual guide in all his missionaty labours---and that to merit 
his approbation shall always be his earnest endeavour and 
ambition. 

The Rev. Peter Gandolphy moreover seizes this opportunity 
of declaring, that he wishes nothing more sincerely than. a 
perfect reconciliation with every person who may have been 
led to oppose him in this unfortunate dispute, so trying to him 
under every consideration---that he is ready to allow every 
thing passed to sink into oblivion for ever---to forgive as he 
hopes to be forgiven---and here retracts, before the public, 
every charge, impatient complaint, or uncharitable assertion, 
which he may have offensively made on any occasion. 

PETER GANDOLPHY, . 

Spanish Place, April 15, 1817. 
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PASTORAL LETTER. 


To tHe Roman Catnotic CLerGy AND Laity oF THE 
Lonpoon District. 


Keep that which is committed to thy trust, avoiding the profane 
novelties of words, and oppositions of knowledge falsely so called ; 
which some promising, have erred concerning the faith, 1 Tim. 
vi. 20, 21. 


DEARLY BELOVED BRETHREN AND CHILDREN IN JESUS 
Curist, 


Ir is one of the principal duties of Bishops, who are the 
official guardians of the sacred deposit of divine faith, to pre- 
serve, within the limits of their respective spiritual jurisdic- 
tions, the doctrine of the Catholic Church in its original 
purity and integrity ; and to transmit the same without change 
to their successors. Hence it is their right, as well as their 
duty, to exercise their authority in forbidding and in prevent- 
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ing, by every means in their power, the propagation of doc- 
trines which they judge to be errors contrary to the faith of 
the Catholic Church, amongst the people committed to their 
charge. ‘loa prohibition of this nature issued by a Bishop, 
obedience is due in conscience from every person subject to 
his ecclesiastical jurisdiction, until the doctrines which the 
Bishop judges to be erroneous are corrected to his satisfaction, 
or until the judgment of the Bishop concerning them is cor- 
rected by the judgment of an ecclesiastical tribunal, to which 
he himself is subject. By this regular dependance and 
gradual subordination in the hierarchy of the Catholic Church, 
according to which Priests are subject to their Bishops, and all 
the Bishops of the church are subject to the Sovereign 
Pontiff, the unity and integrity of faith ave been preserved in 
all ages from the beginning. 

In the discharge of our pastoral duties, we have been com- 
pelled to exercise our authority in labouring to preserve the 
purity of faith, and to prevent the propagation of error in 
this district. ‘That you may be guarded against the danger of 
deception, to which you are exposed from various erroneous 
statements and unauthorized documents that have been lately 
circulated relative to the subject on which we now address you, 
we feel it to be our duty to communicate to you the following 
information and admonitions, 

We therefore make known to you, dearly beloved brethren 
and children in Jesus Christ, that certain works, entitled 
“ Liturgy,” or * Exposition of Liturgy,” and “ Defence of 
the Ancient Faith,” having been published in our vicariate by 
a clergyman subject to our spiritual jurisdiction, which works 
we judged to contain doctrines contrary to the ancient faith of 
the Catholic Church ;---that having pointed out some of these 
errors to the author, and having declared our just apprehen- 
sions that, when the whole work should be examined, many 
other errors of a similar nature would be discovered in them, we 
forbad him to circulate these works, or to permit them to be 
circulated in our vicariate, until the errors should be corrected, 
orthe judgment of the Apotolical See should be passed on 
them ;---that the author declared to us his intention of imme- 
diately presenting these his works to his Holiness, in order to 
their examination, and of submitting them to the judgment of 
the Apostolic See---that in the mean time, in obedience 
to our command, he gave orders that the circulation of these 
his works in the London district should be withheld ;---that 
when he presented them to the Pope, his Holiness sent them 
to the sacred congregation of the Pitpegeita to be examined ; 
Mm 2 
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---that the cardinal prefect of the Propaganda officially com- 
municated to us a strict order, that the: prohibition on these 
works in our vicariate should remain in its full force, until the 
judgment of the Apostolic See should be passed on them ;--- 
that to this moment we have no knowledge that the judgment 
of the Apostolic See has been passed on them ;---that the 
author, in violation of this our prohibition, ordered or per- 
mitted the sale of these works in the London district, about 
the beginning of September last, after he had stopped the sale 
of them here for about nine months ;---that for having  obsti- 
nately persisted in ordering or permitting the sale of his forks 
in this dictrict beyond a certain day, after he had heen 
repeatedly reminded of our prohibition, and had been duly 
admonished of the consequences of persisting tw the viclation 


of it, he did by his own act incur the canonical censure of 


suspension, which we had denounced to him s- -that even after 
his suspension he gave further proof of his contumacy, by 
pointing out in his address to the public, dated Oct..5, 1816, 
the places in London where his books might be had, which he 
was forbidden to permit to be sold in the London district. 
Hence, dearly beloved brethren and. children in Jesus 


Christ, you may observe that the real cause of the suspension. 


incurred by the author was his obstinately persisting in 
ordering or permitting the sale or circulation of these his 
works in our vicariate, before the errors were corrected, or the 
judgment of the Apostolic See concerning them was com- 
municated tous. Inthe correction of these errors we have 
now no concern; since the works have been referred by the 
author himself to a higher tribunal, the Apostolic See, for 
their examination and correction. 

We should have been happy long ago to have restored the 
author to the exercise of his sacerdotal functions, if he had 
been willing to countermand and stop, to the best of his 
power, the circulation of his works, (until the judgment of 
the Apostolic See should be passed on them,) to retract - 
advertisement of the sale of them, dated Oct. 5, 1816, 
make due satisfaction for his disobedience to episcopal ne 
rity, and to repair the evil which his disedifying conduct had 
occasioned. , 

The sacred congregation of the Propaganda, (by a letter to 
the author, under date of the first of March, received on the 
24th of the same month,) having commanded him to make 4 
publie acknowledgement of his past offensive conduct to his 
Bishop, and to ask pardon for the same, che author did, on 
the 2oth of Mareh, submit to us, in writing, a form of an 
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advertisement, which he had drawn up for that.purpose. To 
his letter containiug this form, we returned an answer in 
writing the following day, March 26th, requiring time to con- 
siderthe subject, and observing, in the mean while, that the 
advertisement which he had proposed as an apology, began 
with mis-stating the ground of his suspension: consequently 
it could not be admitted. 

On the evening of the 18th iustant, a few copies of a 
printed paper in the form of an apology, dated April 15, 1817, | 
were forwarded to us by direction of the author. But we have | 
been compelled to inform him, that this paper, which, we 
must remark, was published by him before it was communi- 
cated to us, cannot be admitted as a_ sufficient apology, 
because it contains assertions which are not true, and because 
it is in no regard a competent satisfaction, or any satisfaction 
at all. We wish it most particularly to be observed, that 
inasmuch as this paper seems evidently intended to convey an 
idea that these his works have received the approbation of the 
Holy See ; the character and dignity of that Holy and Apos- 
tolic See, have, we apprehend, been deeply wounded by it. 
We have, therefore, required ‘that he publicly retract that 
paper.. Not having ‘lost sight of the subject, which in our 
answer of the 26th of March, we had required time daly to 
consider, and being anxious to restore the author to the 
exercise of his sacred functions, on such terms as duty and 
charity should dictate to us, we had prepared a form of decla- 
ration for the author to sign, grounded on a letter of the 
cardinal prefect of the Propaganda to him, dated the Ist of 
March, 1817. Before the receipt of his printed paper, we | 
had, for the purpose of proposing this declaration to him, 
requested his attendance on Saturday, the 19th instant; having 
previously determined, that before he should sign it, we would, 
at his request, deliver a copy of it to him, that he might have 
an opportunity to consider it at his leisure: but he absolutely 
refused to hear a word of this declaration read to him. Such 
disregard as he manifested for episcopal authority is most dis- 
tressing and afflicting to us. 

As in the printed paper above alluded to, dated April 15, 
the author asserts that his works have been corrected and 
officially approved at the Holy See, and refers to certain 
approbations which he brought with him from Rome, we feel 
it our duty to inform you, dearly beloved brethren and children | 
in Jesus Christ, that these works have not been corrected and | 
officially approved by the Holy See, and that the approbations, 
which he has presumed irregularly to publish im our vicariate, 
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are not the approbations of the Apostolic See. The cardinal 
prefect of the Propaganda has informed us, that these appro- 
5. a were obtained in aclandestine manner; that the sacred 
congregation, (to which our missions are subject,) had no 
part in them, and that one of the two persons, who gave these 
approbations, was commanded to write to the author, and to 
charge him not to dare to publish his works till the whole 
should be explained. These approbations, therefore, not 
being given by any authority to which we are subject, have no 
force in our vicariate. Hence our judgment concerning his 
works, and our prohibition relative to the circulation of them, 
remain in their full force, and bind the author in conscience 
to respectful obedience. | 

In these circumstances we deem it indispensably necessary 
to.caution you, dearly beloved bretliren and children in Jesus 
Christ, against receiving any documents, purporting to con- 
tain the approbation of these works by the Apostolic See, not 
officially notified to you by us, we being the only legitimate 
authority for officially communicating to you such approbation. 
But as no approbation of the Apostolic See has yet been com- 
municated to us; and as the works alluded to still contain 
various doctrines which we judye to be errors contrary to the 
faith of the Catholic Church, we caution you not tg receive 
them as orthodox works. 

In our solicitude 'to preserve the purity of the Catholic faith 
in our vicariate, and to remove from you the danger of error 
concealed under the specious title of orthodox doctrine, we 
have judged it necessary to address to you these instructions 
and admonitions in the present cipcumstances. 

The Lord direct your hearts in the charity of God, and the 
patience of Christ... The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you all. Amen. 2 Thess. iii. 5, 18. 

WILLIAM, Bishop of Halia, 
Vic. Ap. Lon. 
London, <4pril 24, 1817. 





NOTE ON THE PASTORAL. 





A rrienp of the Rev. P. G. observing a strong feeling to 
have been excited against him, by the solemn denunciation, 
read in all the chapels of London on Sunday week, thinks it 
essential to the cause of justice to put. the public in possession 
of two letters which have come to his knowledge, and which, 
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by throwing a considerable light upon the subject, are 
eminently calculated to lead the public to form their judgment 
of it on the true principles of British justice, which in no 
case is disposed to condemn an individual unheard, 

It is pot meant to be inferred, that these letters are calcu- 
lated totally to exculpate this clergyman, but the writer thinks 
it will be admitted by every candid person, who will carefully 
consider their purport and date, that they materially alleviate 
the weight of the charge against him, and, at any rate, lay a 
strong claim to have been considered so far at least as to have 
procured some little delay in the publication of the denuncia- 
tion In question, 





Copy of a Letter from the Rev. P. G. to the Right Rev. Dr. P. 


“© My Lorp, 
“ Feecina myself yesterday taken by surprize, when yout 
Lordship upexpectedly proposed to me, in the formal presence 
of your three grand Vicars, to accept and subscribe to a paper 
which you had drawn,—(this paper was to have been substituted 
jor the priuted apology, dated April 15,) as I then signified my 
objection ta put my hand to any matter which J am not allowed 
previously to examine and coolly to consider with my friends. 
If your Lordship yet requires my signature, I take the liberty 
of requesting your Lordship to transmit to me a copy of what 
you wish me to subscribe. Toa full apology as required by 
the Propaganda,* I shall never object. 
*¢ | have the honour to be, 
* Your Lordship’s obedient humble servant, 
| “6 P. i 


« Spanish Place, April 20th, 1817, 
“ Right Rev, Dr. P.” 





* The passage of the letter from the cardinai prefect of Propaganda 
to the Rev. P. G. so much canvassed, is as follows; ‘‘ The holy 
congregation, therefore, desirous that a termination may be put to 
this unpleasant dispute, and that the source of disagreements may be 
entirely done away, requires and orders, that on your part, you pub- 
licly declare that you humbly ask pardor of your Bishop for ali those 
things by which you may have offended him, and especially for your 
printed address to the public; moreover that you are willing and 
ready to correct any errors, which may have crept into your printed 
works, and shall be notified to you by the Vicar Apostolic, and that 
you promise him all obedience and submission. If you do this, we 
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Copy of a Letter from the Rev, P. G. to the Right Rev. Dr. P, 


‘© My Lorp, 
“J FEEL deeply concerned at the unintentional offence, which 
it appears I have given you, by hastily retiring from your 
Lordship on Saturday last, without waiting to hear the decla- 
ration read, whicli your Lordship intended me to sign. 
I acknowledge, my Lord, I was much to blame by acting so 
precipitately, but my‘apology, which I hope will be accepted, 
is, that I felt myself so ill by the anxiety of mind and 
agitation which this protracted affair has occasioned in me, as 
wellas by my surprize at unexpectedly meeting in formal 
assembly your three grand Vicars, as to be absolutely incapable 





a 

readily signify to the Bishop himself, that he restore to you your 
former faculties without delay. This just act of yours will satisfy 
the Bishop, will do honour to yourself, and will remove all cause of 
disagreement. Wherefore, no ways doubting but your reverence 
will perform this act of duty, I beseech the Almighty that he grant 
you whatever may be to your happiness and peace."—By a previous 
letter, dated Nov. 23, 1816, from the same authority as the last, the 
Rev. P. G. was officially informed, ‘ that the holy congregation had 
directed the Right Rev. Dr, P. to call Mr. G, and to notify to bim.the 
errors which his Lordship still discovers in the works, as well as any 
offence he might have given bim—and on ‘his showing himself 
willing to correct the errors, and to pay him due submission, that his 
Lordship was to restore to Mr. G. his faculties,"—The writer can say, 
that his Rev. friend has shown himself most ready to produce his 
letters and papers, and he would do the same for any person desirous 
of seeing them. It appears that eyery difficelty might be easily 
decided, by a referénce to an official letter from the congregation of 
the Propaganda received by the Right Rev. Dr. P. and dated March 
Ast, into which Mr. G.’s letter of the same date is transcribed 
as a copy. Why has not this unnoticed letter been produced, or 
spoken of in the printed pastoral? It is reported to terminate with 
the following sentence. ‘‘ This holy congregation again formaily 
commands your Lordship to restore to Mr. G. his faculties, and 
accept of the submission he has by our directions proffered, and 
which he will again proffer ; and we insist that you never more tire 
C fatiges"’) the holy congregation upon this shameful and odious 
affair.” 

N. B.—By a recent letter from Rome, it also appears, that the 
approbations of the Rev. P. G.’s works, by the Master of the Sacred 
Palace, were again officially communicated to the Right Rev. Dr. P. 
by the cardinal prefect of the Propaganda, in the very letter of the 
Ist of March, as the approtations or and sy the Hoty Apostottc 
Ses. 
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of discussing or deciding any thing in that circumstance, and 
more especially as 1 conceived by your Lordship saying, * that 
you would not be dictated to,” that you declined to allow me 
the favour of considering your wishes in writing. I can assure 
your Lordship, that I did not retire through any disrepect or 
contempt of your authority. : 

“ The apology or declaration to which your Lordship 
excepts, was published only iv the conviction that you did not 
choose to take further notice of the subject, or were waiting 
for some such compliance on my part with the orders of the 
Propaganda. Saturday was the 26th day after 1 had solicited to 
be made acquainted with your Lordship’s ple sure. I cannot 
imagine to what your Lordship’s objection particularly refers— 
but as [ have no reason for clinging to, or affectionating that 
particular form of apology, if I can accept the one which your 
Lordship has taken the trouble to pen, I shall readily adopt it, 
and substitute it for the other—it being my sincere wish to be 
reconciled, and to seize any opportunity of testifying to your 
Lordship my humble submission and profound respect. 

‘© ] have the honour to be, 
“© Your Lordship’s obedient humble servant, 
OP. G...ccceces 
Spanish Place, Aprit 24th,* 1817. 


“© Right Rev. Dr, P.” 


The public will see how materially the colour of the trans- 
actions referred to is heightened by the suppression of all men- 
tion of the above letters, and may be induced to suspend its 
judgment uatil a detailed history of the whole affair, already 
in a state of preparation, shall be published. 


“ Ab uno disce umnes.” 
“* Vere Street, May 7th, 1817. 





OBSERVATIONS. 


As we are now at leisure to resume our review of Messrs. Ber- 
rington and Gandolphy’s different defences of the ‘Roman 
faith, we conceived it an act of justice to the parties concerned, 
that the above charge and answer should be made public : 
because Dr. Poynter expressly states Gandolphy’s defence to 
contain doctrines contrary to the ancient Faith of the Catholic 





* Delivered at a quarter after three, P. M. 
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Church. He pointed out some of these errors (not all it would 
seem) tothe author. What points the Bishop objected to, we 
are not informed by either party, and this we deem a strange 
omission. But, however, in consequence of these objections, 
Mr. Gandolphy went to Rome, submitted his work for exami- 
nation, and came back with iost triumphant testimonies of its 
excellence, accuracy, and ability, from the master of the 
sacred palace, who, it appears, is ex officio judge of all pub- 
lished by the Pope himself. Armed with these testimonials, 
Gandolphy published his 4 volumes 8vo, The Bishop sus- 
pended him, as we communicated to our readers, who are now 
In full possession of this strange affair, on which we must be 
allowed to make a few reflections. . 1f any controversy arese on 
a religious point, between a Bishop of our Church and a Cler- 
gyman, as that for instance between Dr, Randolph, then 
Bishop of Oxford, and the present Bishop of Landatf, then 
Dr. ‘Marsh, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, respecting an 
criginal document, whence the three first gospels were de- 
duced, each party would openly urge his opinion, and. support 
it by quotations from the Scriptures and the Fathers. Yet 
here the tmputed errors are carefully concealed by each. We 
are not even informed whether they are fundamental or not. 
The profane vulgar must not intrude their curiosity into the 
doubts and discussions of their teachers. The true bred Pa- 

lin may, if he pleases, submit his faith implicitly to Father 
Gandolphy, or Bishop Poynter, or both at once, although in 
direct contradiction to each other. For whoever can swallow 
transubstantiation, can scarcely be fastidious afterwards. But 
we Heretics, as they are pleased to style us, will exercise the 
privileges of rational creatures. And in this dearth of imme- 
diate and direct information, we must proceed by inference. 
Now Dr. Poynter is known to be a man of a mild and unas- 
saming character, less bigotted than many of his profession, 
and by no means malignant or envious. Contrast him with 
the furious Dr. Milner, and the suavity of his disposition will 
instantly appear. Now we argue that such a man would not, 
for trifling objections, bring an heavy pecaniary loss upon any 
man. And he must have known that the suppression of 2 
work in 4 vols. 8vo. could not be made for less than 10001. 
probably a much larger sum would be sacrificed, without 
regarding the time and labour thrown away. ‘The Bishop 
therefore must have had very serious reasons for his prohibitiov. 
He must besides consider them as highly important and well- 
founded, for he retains them to this day, notwithstanding the 
length of time which has passed in this discussion, the first 
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volume bearing date 1813, and above all, notwithstanding the 
approbation of Candidus Maria Frattini, Archbishop of Phi- 
lippi, and Vice-gerent ; of Stephen Peter Domiani, Master of 
Sacred Theology, and Apostolical Penitentiary in the Vatican 
Church of St. Peter for the English Tongue; of Francis 
Joseph O*Finan, Professor of Sacred Scripture ; aud lastly, of 
Philip Anfossi, Master of the Sacred Apostolical Palace, with- 
out whose approbation not the Pope himself is allowed to 
publish. It is impossible on these grounds to conclude other- 
wise than that Dr. Poynter regards his objections as of fun- 
damental importance, and thoroughly substantiated. He is 
not a man who for a trifle would have given this disturbance, 
nor tire the Holy Congregation without necessity. He is not 
a man who would obstinately persevere in a mistake ; and it 
would appear, from what we published in p. 682 of our Review 
for February last, that he is not unsupported both by Prelates 
and Clergy among the Romanist. 

But we, from these transactions, draw another inference well 
deserving of notice. It hence appears that the Roman Catholic 
Clergy in London, including Bishops in Partibus, and some 
Apostolical Vicars, are not agreed, with the Priesthood of 
Rome, as to what are, and what are not doctrines contrary to the 
ancient Faith of the Catholie Church. ‘Those who are ac- 
quainted with the History of Popery, wel! know that nothing is 
more false than the pretended unity of the Roman Church. 
The most violent discussions have ere now taken place, on 
several important and unimportant questions ; and what is 
particularly curious, the infallible chair has never ventured to 
decide on the more important ones, so little has the com- 
plicated machinery of Rome promoted the object for which it 
is said to have been invented, Unity. Therefore it is highly 
probable that Gandolpky being a Jesuit, may have started some 
of those opinions which the Jansenists condemned ; and Bishop 
Poynter, if a Franciscan, may adhere to the opinions adopted 
by his Order. ‘Time perhaps will elucidate these mysteries. 
Yet Dr. Poynter’s pastoral Letter contains other matter not 
less strange, to which we ean do justice only by giving in his 
own words: “ As in the pritited paper above alluded to, dated 
“April 5, the author asserts that his works have been cor- 
“rected and officially approved at the. Holy See, and refers to 
“certain approbations which he brought with him from Rome. 
“We feel it our duty to inform you, dearly beloved Brethren 
“and Chiidren in Jesus Christ, that these works have not been 
“corrected and officially approved by the Holy See, and that 
“the approbations which he has presumed irregularly to pub- 
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* lish in our Vicariate, are not the approbations of the Apos- 
*‘tolic See.” Pastoral Letter. To this curious distinction, 
Mr. Gandolphy, in the Orthodox Journal for June, niakes no 
reply, but on some parts of the Pastoral gives Dr. Poynter the 
lie courteous, adds that he never could prevail on the Dr. to 
state what were the errors in faith which he had introduced, 
and informs us that an appeal has been made by the Vicar- 
Apostolic, from the Propaganda to the Pope in person, through 
Cardinal Gonsalvi. We shall therefore wait with some impa- 
tience for the Pope's declaration on the subject. We cannot 
but remark that Mr.-Gandolphy charges Dr. Poynter impro- 
perly with a defect of memory (io plain English with telling 
a lie,) because he has said nothing in his Pastoral of this 
appeal, as such insertion was certainly unnecessary, for until 
the appeal is decided, the Bishop's prohibition must be good. 
But we perceive in these transactions how much the tran- 
quillity and almost personal liberty of our fellow subjects are 
thus pendant on a foreign potentate. Let us suppose that the 
Pope should decide in favour of Dr. Poynter, a sapposition not 
impossible at least, then Mr. Gandolpby’s works are suppressed, 
and he will be ruined in his circumstances. His friends may 
relieve him, but if not, his embarrassments may incarcerate 
him for the rest of his life. Now this is‘truly a case purely 
Spiritual, and proves the absolute impossibility of separating 
temporal and spiritual jurisdiction, even where the heads of 
each are not in the feast desirous of interfering with each 
other. 

We shall now proceed again with some noti¢e of Gan- 
dolphy’s Defence of Pupery, continued from page 681, Vol. 
LI. Mr. Gandolphy, in speaking of the Holy Scripture, calls 
them directly broken notes in the passage there quoted; and 
he gravely asserts, that the sublimer mysteries of Revelation, 
are merely glanced at in them.” Where are they then to be 
found? Why they are deposited with the Church, and for the 
exercise of faith reserved to be unfolded by another authority. 
IT presume, by way of experiment, to try what men will believe. 
This, however, is a fair confession, that these sublimer mys- 
teries of Revelation professed by the Roman Church, eannot 
be proved by Scripture, being only glanced at therein. Adimit 
this axiom, and then the proof of any doctrine must be sought 
in the decisions of the Council of Trent.. Or if perchance 
any new controversy should arise, we must refer to the [ro- 
paganda, and then make an appea! to the Pope in person. On 
this question, certainly turns the dispute between Papists and 
Protestants. We have, in the numbers for December and 
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February last, clearly shewn that the authority of the Scrip- 
tures precedes that of the Church, and as P. P. P. in the 
Catholicon for May, has noticed the first paragraphs of our 
observations on this important subject, we hope he will do us 
the favour to state his objections to the remainder, assuring 
him, that if the Editor of the Catholicon should deem such a 
discussion too daring for his readers, we have no such scruples. 
But we shall. close this article for the present, with stating 
Mi. Gandolphy’s opinions on. the Holy Scriptures, As there 
may be among the errors which Dr, Poynter imputes to him, 
and since it is probable that in a few, months we shall have a 
statement of those errors, we shall wait a little to profit by the 
discoxery. For it would be unjust to impute to any Church, 
the private opinions of an individual. Here we are. can- 
strained to refer to Mr. Gandolphy ouly, because Messrs. Be- 
nugton-and Kirk have written very cautiously on this tender 
point. His 8th Sermon is upon those Broken Notes commonly 
called the Word of God, ard it begins with noticing the con- 
trary, doctrines which are detailed from the pulpits of this 
metropolis, and which many hear without being shocked et 
thejr contradiction, Hence he draws, truly enough, this di- 
lemma, either the Word of God is in contradiction to itself, 
or men are often deceived in supposing that the Word of Gud 
has been preached to them. He then proceeds to explain its 
real nature, and to offer some lights which may be useful to 
those who are sincerely in search of it. Next he divides the 
Word into plain morality and sublime mystery. . This latter 
again he terms dogmatical, consisting entirely of revealed and 
impenetrable mystery, scarcely admitting of examination or 
discussion, and to be believed solely on account of the autho- 
rity that proposes it. Now the word authority is here ambi- 
guous, It does not appear whose authority is meant. If the 
authority of God, all Christians allow that what is really pro- 
posed on that authority must be believed. Still as words are 
arbitrary signs of ideas, and since every revelation must be 
conveyed in words, some discussion may arise as to the mean- 
ing of the termsemployed. That beiag ascertained, humble 
submission is the only part left us. On the contrary, if. this 
authority be the Church, then the question turns on what has 
been already vbserved in our Review of December, Mr. G. 
inp. 215, allows that the province of the understanding is to 
weigh the credibility of the mstrument that announces a point of 
doctrine. He seems to take it for granted, that the terms on 
which the dactrine is conveyed, are perfectly SOMRFSREROSE 3 in 
the same sense by all parties. and instances the Sacrament of 
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Baptism as an example of dogmatical doctrine, a ceremony 
completely mysterious, producing in the soul a most won- 
derful effect, though entirely concealed from the senses. He 
then flies from his subject, to descant on the mode of preach- 
ing observed in the Churches of Protestants, and without 
hesitation, that we are abandoned to the desires of our own 
hearts, and left a prey to falsehood and deception. The spirit 
of this tirade will be best understood fiom its conclusion, 

“ How many Christians, for instance, after expressing them- 
selves pleased and edified with what they have one Sunday 
heard from the Protestant Bishop of London, will listen with 
équal satisfaction, the following week to a Catholic preacher! 
But does not common sense suggest to them that one of the 
two must necessarily be an emissary of the Spirit of Darkness, 
a Disciple of the Father of Lies, an Advocate of Error?” 
page 221, vol. I. 

if we are to decide which of the two, Dr. Howley or Mr. 
Gandolphy is the Disciple of the Father of Lies, the decision 
will probably be made without much difficulty; but as the 
calumnies of this hizot shall be the subject of a separate 
article, we will not again be led from our subject to notice 
them. Returning, therefore, to the part the understanding is 
to exercise respecting the Word of God, after inveighing 
against the praises bestowed on different preachers, he adds this 
observation, which seems in contradiction to what he had 
already advanced. ‘* By setting aside those motives of cre- 
dibility given you by Jesus Christ, and grounding, as you do, 
your assertion on the concurrence of the understanding, divine 
faith is at an end, and your belief a mere dependant of human 
reason.” Here he properly suggests that some would ask, are 
we then totaliy to set reason aside, in order to guide ourselves 
by a blind determination? And, by way of answer, puts the 
following case: “To explain myself more fully, I suppose 
that every Christian enters into a Church or Chapel with the 
conviction that Jesus Christ revealed the Christian Religion, 
and empowered men to preach it. Therefore, on hearing 
doctrine announced in the name of Jesus Christ, your atten- 
tion should not at first be so much engrossed with the nature of 
the doctrine, as occupied with the character and authority of 
the preacher, because revelation carries with it the idea of 
something above the understanding ; ; and few only are com- 
petent to be judges of doctrine.” Now this answer com- 
presses into an affirmative of the foregoing question. For as 
few are competent, &c. reason must be set aside. Therefore; 
he continues, in order to ascertain on all occasions what is and 
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what is not the Word of God, there exists no surer and more 
easy rule, than, in the first instance, for you attentively to con- 
sider the source from whenee the Preacher derives his autho- 
rity, to claim your attention. And again, to belong to that 
lineal and wninterrapted succession of Pastors, from the Apos- 
tles of Christ, to which I alluded, our ministry must be ap- 
proved and recognised as such by the Catholic Church, p. 229. 
So here we have got into the conjuration Circle again. The 
question before us.is, in what sense is the Word of God to be 
understood, in the Popish or Protestant sense? Why, says 
Gandolphy, you must investigate the authority of your inter- 
preter, and if he be approved and recognised by the Popish 
Church, you must admit his interpretation thereof. Such is 
the result of his investigation. It is disguised indeed by many 
words, and obscured by much declamation. And now, what 
shall we say to such a reasoner? What shall we say of under- 
standings so bewildered, as not to perceive the fallacy of such 
logic? It would be very desirable if P. P. P. would point 
out some other mode of determining the question just pro- 
posed, as this surely he is too acute to vindicate. But there is 
nothing like favourable hearers, and Mr. G. sums up thus: 
“ Trasting, then, you are convinced that to us the Almighty 
has given the sublime commission of publishing the doctrine 
he has revealed, it only remains for me to challenge your doci- 
lity,” page 238. That is, shut your eyes and follow us !!! 
Q. E. D. 
(To be continued.) 





CATHOLIC QUESTION. 





Boarp of British Carnorics, Monday, June 9, 1817, 


His Grace the Dux of Norrock, Earl Marshal of England, 
in the Chair. 


The following Resolutions were unanimously passed : 

I, That disappointed as we have been, in the expectation 
that the two Houses of Parliament would have at least agreed 
to take into consideration the laws affecting several millions of 
his Majesty’s subjects ; yet, when we review the arguments 
used in the late Debates—when we consider the large minori- 
ties in both Hou es—when we reflect on the justice, the 
policy, and the wisdom of uniting the whole population of a 
gteat empire in bonds of lasting friendship and interest with 
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its government, we still hope that the day cannot be distant, 
when such a system of legislation will be adopted, as may 
produce happiness and contentment to the Catholic subjects of 
these realms. 

II. That at the triumphant close of a war, unexampled in 
its duration and extent, we look back with paside to the exer- 
tions of thousands of our Brethren in Faith, natives of the 
United Kingdom, who have fully proved their loyalty under 
the most disheartening and painful. disabilities, by giving their 
strength and blood to their country. In every conflict, they 
have stood in the front of battle, not inferior in courage and 
discipline to any of their companions in arms ; and so great in 
number, that we confidently appeal to all the commanders of 
his Majesty’s forces, by sea and land, whether, if the Catholics 
had, on the eve of battle, been withdrawn, their ranks would 
not have been fearfully thinned? We cannot then believe 
that our country, in the hour of triumph and secure peace, 
will consign to oblivion and punishment, merely on account 
of their religious tenets, men whose services she hesitated not 
to accept, nay, scrupled not to solicit, in the hour of doubtful 
and dangerous war. 

Il. That to inflict deliberate punishment on innocent men, 
as it is contrary to the highest moral law, so it can in no case 
be consistent with the principles of a just and free govern- 
Inent, 

IV. That the laws now existing against the Catholics of 
Great Britain, and which are pointed solely against their 
religious tenets, are an infliction of continual punishment, not 
merely as operating to prevent them by any exertions of their 
talents or industry, from partaking of the emoluments or 
advantages of a goverament, to whose support they contribute 
their full share, but as constantly though silently abasing them 
in the esteem of their fellow-citizens; and in_ practice, 
depriving them even of those privileges, and degrading them 
from that place in society, to which the letter of the law 
admits them. 

V. That at this moment, when, in almost every state of 
civilized Europe, the difference of Religious Opinion is not 
considered a ground for civil disabilities,—when, in most of 
those realms where the Religion of the State. is Catholic, 
Dissenters from the Established Church are admitted to full 
enjoyment of their civil and social rights; and when 00 
instance of any inconvenience has occurred from such equal 
participation, but when, on the contrary, it has been uniformly 
fyund that prosperity and concord have been its immediate, 4§ 
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well as natural consequence, we cannot think that this country, 
standing as a shining example to the world, of courage, con- 
stancy, and liberality, will long continue to refuse that, which 
the nations, who look up to her wisdom as well as her genero- 
sity, have not feared to grant. 

VI. That for these reasons, we Catholics of Great Britain 
here assembled do declare, that we will not relax in our 
endeavours. to obtain the redress of our grievances by all legal 
and constitutional means ; confident that our cause is good, 
and that our country will not for ever be deaf to our represen- 
tations, but certain that our undivided allegiance to our King, 
and affectionate attachment to our Country, will, in every 
circumstance, remain, as it has so long been, true and 
unshaken. 

VII. That the thanks of the Board of British Catholics are 
most eminently due, and are hereby unanimously and grate- 
fully given to the Right Honourable the Earl Grey, Right 
Honourable the Earl of Donoughmore, Right Honourable 
William Elliott, and Right Honourable Henry Grattan, for 
their constant and able exertions in advocating our cause; and 
that the same be presented to them by a deputation from this 
Board. 

VIII. That the thanks of the Board of British Catholics 
are also eminently due, and are hereby unanimously and 
gratefully given, to those other distinguished Members of both 
Houses of Parliament who have supported our claims. 

Norrork, E. M. 
Epwarpb JERNINGHAM, Sec, 


These Resolutions will be considered in our next Number. 


RI 


MR. PITT AND PROTESTANT ASCENDANCY, 





Tae following extracts from Mr. Pitt’s speeches, afford une- 
quivocal proof, that he was strongly adverse to a repeal of the 
test laws ; and, therefore, that the club assembled in London, 
the 28th of May, to celebrate his birth-day, acted agreeably to 
his sentiments on this subject, in drinking the Protestant 
Asceudancy as a toast, though the contrary has been insi- 
nuated. Mr. Fox having, on the 2¢ of March, 1790, moved 
for a repeal of these laws, Mr. Pitt used the following, among 
other arguments, against that measure. ‘“ The point at issue 
between them was, whether the House should or should not 
at once relinquish those acts, which had, by the wisdom of our 
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ancestors, served as a bulwark to the Church, the Constitution 
of which was so connected and interwoven with the interests 
and preservation of the state, that the former could not be 
endangered, without hazarding the safety of the latter.* He 
had heard, with approbation, the Right Honourable Gentle- 
man’s general arguments against persecution, and in favour of 
toleration ; but he was surprised at the latitude of definition, 
to which he seemed inclined to carry toleration ; an extent of 
definition which it would not bear, and which he was con- 
vinced had never before been given it from the beginning of 
the world. ‘Toleration could by no means be considered as 
equality ; it differed from persecution, and it differed from 
establishment. He was willing to grant every protection of 
the laws in support of the religion and property of individuals; 
but the necessity of a certain permanent and specific Chareh 
Establishment, rendered it essential, that toleration should not 
go to equality, which would endanger the establishment, and 
thence no longer be toleration. The extent of the Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman’s principles, he said, went to the admit- 
tance of every class of Dissenters to a full and complete equa- 
lity, and even to the admittance of those who might consci- 
entiously think it their duty to subvert the Established 
Church.t The Right Honourable Gentleman’s principles 
went not only to the admittance of Roman Catholics, but 
Papists, properly so called (and he observed there was no 
material distinction between them) the latter acknowledging 
the supremacy of a foreign, though an ecclesiastical prince, 
who, according to the Right Honourable Gentleman, with all 
the odious, detestable, and dangerous principles that belonged to 


ee 





* From the reign of William the Conqueror inclusive, to that of 
Henry VIII. the English monarchs had a struggle with the Popes to 
defend their supremacy. ‘The reader will find in Coke's 2d Institute, 
p. 584, and in his 3d Iastitute, p. 126, a list of the statates of pro- 

visor and premunire, against Papal encroachments, which were con- 
stantly increasing; for “the progress of the Papal policy, long actu- 
ated and directed by the steady councils of successive wise and ambi- 
tious Pontiffs, took deep root, and at length furmed a well-digested 
and formidable system against the power and independence of sove- 
reign states. See in p. 506, of vol. II. Observations on the Laws of 
Provisor and Premuoire, enacted even by Popish Parliaments, to 
protect the state from the tyranny and rapacity of the Popes, and on 
the policy and necessity of enacting them, 

+ Which all Roman Catholics are bound to do by the canons ol 
their church, See extracts from them, vol, LIT. p. 202. 
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kis Church,* ought not to be kept out of the most important 
and official situations, before the commission of some overt 
act against the Constitution, manifested by force of arms in 
the open field,t by which the policy of prevention would be 
done away, and a dangerous door opened to the absolute ruin 
of the Constitution. The test and corporation acts, he said, 
had been wisely adapted to secure the Constitution, and had it 

not been: for them, the family of Stuart might have been at 
this day in possession of the throne ; and the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman not have had an opportunity to state those 
opinions in the House, which the House had that day heard. 
‘he Right Honourable Gentleman, he said, was mistaken in 
his assertion, that no religious test was taken by the Members 
of the Legislature. Every Gentleman present had taken a 
religious test, by making a solemn appeal to Providence, when 
he took the oath against transubstantiation, which was purely 
religious ; and the oath of allegiance and abjuration were 
partly civil and partly religious.{t He urged the propriety and 
advantage of those tests, and contended that all Governients 
adopted a test of some kind or other ;§ but in a country like 





* See specimens of these principles, founded in the infallible 
canons of the Komish Church, in p. 40, of vol. III.; and Idem, p. 
88, their practical effects, particularly in Ireland, in p. 434, of vol. I. ; 
and in England, during Elizabeth's reign, vol. 1V. p. 310. 

t For the last thre hundred years, the lrish Papists have con- 
stantly been engaged in an open or smothered rebellion, except for 
about sixty years, while the penal laws were in force ; and since their 
repeal, they have returned to their former practices. 

t The deposing and dispensing power, and that no faith is to be 
kept with heretics, are established, as fundamental doctrines of the 
Romish “Church, by various canons; avd they are condemned and 
renounced by these oaths, because their practic al effects were often 
experienced in England ; and yet the opinions of six foreign uni- 
versities have been produced in Parliament, to prove that they never 
existed. 

§ After the assassination of two successive monarchs, in France, 
Henry III. and Henry IV. in consequence of Papal Bulls, by which they 
were pronounced to be excommunicated and deposed, and their subjects 
absolved from their oaths of allegiance, the Tiers-etat or Commons 
of the States General, in 1613, framed and passed a test law, to vin- 
dicate the independence of the state, and to protect the life of their 
Sovereigns ; but the clergy, like the Irish titular bishops in our times, 
Unwilling to diminish the Papal jurisdiction, rejected it, and prevailed 
on the Court and the noblesto do so. See this at large, in p. 176, of 
Vol. III. and observations on the evil effects which resulted from its 
rejection. See in p. 47, of vol, JVI. a list of sovereign prifces dee 
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this, where the monarchy was limited, it was particularly 
necessary, that the executive power should be admitted to 
éxercise a right of discrimination inte the fitness of indi- 
viduals, to fill those stations, for which the executive power is 

ible. As public offices were created for the public at 
large, the idea of a right to fill them was ridiculous, unless it 
could be proved that they were made for the benefit of the 
holders, and not as'a trust for the public. In our mixed Con- 
stitution, the appointment to offices necessarily and naturally 
rested with the executive power, over which the Legislature had 
made a wise application of liniited monarchy, by a restriction 
even on the monarch himself, in ‘the disposal of those offices. 
In private life, it was a common policy for no man to admit 
another to the management of his affairs, if he did not think 
well of that man’s principles; the same policy kept good in 
States; it was, therefore, no usurpation in the government, if 
not approving of the political opinions of the Dissenters, tliey 
exeluded them from office.” 

In. the month of March, 1805, the Irish Roman Catholics 
presented Petitions to both Houses of Parliament, in which 
they prayed that the statutes now in force against them (which 
included all the test laws) may be repealed, in consideration of 
their uniformly loyal and peaceable conduct, though it was but 
seven years since they raised, and were deeply engaged in, a 
dreadful rebellion, for the purpose of extirpating their Pro- 
testant fellow subjects as heretics, and of separating their 
native country from England; for the accomplishment of 
which they solicited the aid of a ferocious foreign enemy ; and 
in their petitions they denied the existence of some of the 
fundamental tenets of their religion, though they are set forth 
in various editions of their general councils, which are to be 
found in every public library in Europe; and though they 
were stated*in the penal laws which were enacted for pre-' 
' serving the Constitution from their practical effects. 

Mr. Pitt, with his usual eloquence, resisted their application, 
¢ He disapproved of the term emancipation, which he said was 
not in the smallest degree applicable to a repeal of the few 
temaining penal statutes, to which the Roman Catholics were 
liable. He considered the admission of them to any posts oF 
offices, as a matter of expediency, and not of right ; for they 
were created for the benefit of the public, for whose advantage 





throned, and some of them murdered, agreeably to the deposing and 
dispensing powers, and the doctrine that no faith is to be kept with 
heretics. See these doctrines in vol, LII. p. 202. 
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they were to be exercised, and not for the sake of the indivi- 
duals who were to possess them. He said, that he believed the 
line of argument which he took formerly, was, that if it should 
be thought right to give what the Roman Catholi¢es required, it 
might be given after the anion with more safety to the empire 3 
and if it were proper to refuse giving it, that it might thea be 
refused, without producing those disastrous consequences, 
which might have been apprehended before the union. I come, 
then, to the present discussion perfectly free and unfettered.*° I 
certainly was of opinion, that under an-wnited Parliament, those 
privileges might be granted under guards and conditions, 
so as not to produce any danger to the Established Church, or 
the Protestant Constitution. I never thought that it would have 
been wise or prudent to have t) rewp down rudely or abruptly the 
guards and fences of the Constitution ;+ but I did think, that if 
the system I have alluded to, had been deemed proper to be 
adopted, it ought to have been accompanied with those checks 
and guards,t and with every regulation that could have given 


atin 





* In other parts of his speech, he distinctly stated, (hat he had not 
made any pledge: on this subject, and the Lord Chancellor and Lord 
Castlereagh have often since declared the same. 

+ Sir Edward Coke observes, in his 2d Institute, p. 127, that 
though Queen Mary shewed great zeal to restore the Papal power in 
England, she did not venture to repeal the statutes of provisor and 
pramunire, which had been enacted even by Popish Parliaments, pre- 
vious to her father’s reign, to protect the state from the evils which it 
had occasioned. 

t The Irish titalar bishops, who guide the consciences and opi- 
nions of their flocks, have repeatedly declared, in synod, that they 
never will consent to any guards or fences for the Protestant Church ; 
and on the 27th of May, 1813, they protested against those con- 
tained in the bill, framed by their warm friends and advocates Messrs. 
Grattan and Canning, because they said that they would ‘* invade 
the spiritual jurisdiction of their. supreme pastor, and alter an im- 
portant point of their discipline, for which alteration, his concurrence 
would, upon Catholic principles, be indispensably necessary,” see vol. 
I. p. 629, Assermbled in synod in the years 1799, 1810, 1812, 1813, 
1814, and 1815, they pronounced the same opinion ; and they were 
assented to, and warmly adopted by the laity, in all their provincial 
boards and assemblies. By such declarations, they incurred the 
penalties of a pramunire under different laws, enactéd in the reign of 
Richard II. See Blackstone, vol. IV. chap. 8, Pp. 109,110, 111. 
See the various laws against the Papal power, vol. II. Pp, 505 and 
506 of this work. When the 13th of Richard II. cap, 2 and 38, for 
preventing, under severe penalties, any Papal encroachments, was 
passing through the House of Lords, Sir Edward Coke tells us, 3d 
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additional respect and influence to the Established Church, and 
to the support and protection of the Protestant interest. | 
formed a determination not to press it, unless I thought it could 
be done with that prospect of success, and with that general 
concurrence, without which it can never be beneficial.* As 
to the chance of carrying the question, at present, with 
general concurrence, or gratifying the Roman Catholics with- 
out offending the Protestants, or confirming the affections of 
one, without raising the suspicions of the other, not only in 
Ireland, but in England, I confess there appears to me to be 
none. I lament it as much as any man can. I ask any 
gentleman, whether he does not believe, looking to the 
opinions of the members of the Established Churcly, of the 
nobility, of the men of property, and of the middling and 
respectable classes of suciety---1 ask him, whether he does 
not believe, looking at the sentiments of the mass of the 
Protestants of this country and Ireland, that there is the 
greatest repugnance to this measure, and that even if it could 
_.now be carried, so far from producing conciliation and union, 
it would tend, on the contrary, to disappoint all the prospects 
of advantage which under other circumstances would be 
derived from it? Ido not mean wilfully to shut my eyes ta 
this conviction, that a Catholic, however honourable his 


intentions may be, must be anxious to advance the interests of 
his religion. It isin the very nature of man. He may dis- 
claim and renounce this wish for a time, but there is no man, 
who is acquainted with the operations of the human heart, 
who does rot know that the (Roman) Catholics must feel that 
anxiety, whenever the power and the opportunity may be 
favourable.t It has been urged by some gentlemen, that we 


a 





Institate, p. 585, ‘* that the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
for the whole clergy of their provinces, made their solemn protes- 
tations in open Parliament, that they in no wise meant, or would 
assent to any statute or law in restraint of the Pope's authority, but 
utterly withstood the same, the which their protestations at, their 
request were enrolled. By the oath of unlimited fidelity and obedi- 
ence which they take to the Pope, they are bound to raise his power 
above that of their liege sovereign, and to prefer his interest to that of 
their country. See in page 205, of vol. LII. the tenor of their oath. 

* See in Pp. 335-6, vol. I. the number of Protestant petitions 
egainst the Popish claims from England and Ireland, in 1813. 

t Mr. Hume observes on the spirit of proselytism peculiar to 
Popery. ‘ It is certain, that the active and enterprising spirit of 
the Cathclic Chureh, particularly of the Jesuits, merits attention, 
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bught to go into a Committee, to take into consideration the 
minor griévances, under which the (Roman) Catholics labour. 
Sir, [ contend that these points are much too. unimportant to 
induce us to go into a Committee, upon a petition, which 
embraces the whole of this important subject, and which 
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and is, in some degree, dangerous to every other communidn, 
Such zeal of proselytism actuates that sect, that its Missionaries have 
penetrated into every nation of the globe ; and in one sense, there 
is@ Popish plot perpetually carried on against all states, Protestant, 
Pagan, and Mahometan.” History, Chap. 67, Vol. VIII. p. 71. 
Mr. Locke observes, in his Essay on Toleration, ‘“‘ That dominion is 
founded in grace, is also an assertion, by which those that maintaia 
it (viz~ Papists) do plainly lay claim tothe possession of all things, 
and profess theaselves to be the only pious and faithful. For what 
do all these and the like doctrines signify, but that these men may, 
and are ready, on all occasions, to seizo the government, and possess 
themselves of the estates and fortunes of their fellow subjects, as 
heretics, and that they only ask leave to be tolerated, so Jong, until 
they find themselves strong evough to effect it.” By the 3d canon 
of the 4th Lateran Council, a remission of sins is ensured to those 
who shall extirpate heretics, and by the same they are authorized to 
seize all their property. Cardinal Bellarmine, whose opinions are 
highly respected in the Romish Church, says, ‘‘ We must not 
tashly proceed against heretics, when they are stronger than us.” 
“ Hereticos non esse bello petendos quando sunt fortiores nobis.” 
De Laicis, lib. iii. cap. 22. In the 2d section of the Spanish Consti- 
tution, framed by that liberal assembly the Cortes, it is ordained, 
that they will prevent the exercise of any religion, but the Catholic, 
Apostolic, Roman, and only true faith. The Roman Catholic clergy 
of Belgium, assembled in Synod, the 28th of July, 1815, protested 
against the excellent free constitution which was framed for their 
country, under the sanction of the Congress at Vienna, because it 
gavé protection to all religions, which was incompatible with the 
fundamental principles of their church, and they assured their King, 
that sooner or later it would alienate the hearts of his Catholic subjects 
in those provinces, with whom attachment to the (Roman) Catholic 
faith is stronger and more lively, than in any other country in Europe. 
The repeal of the penal Jaws in Ireland, instead of conciliating the 
Irish-Romian Catholics, incited them to aspire to an ascendancy, by a 
tébeHion, in the course of which, and during the conspiracy, which 
for some years preceded it, the practical effects of the treasonable 
and sanguinary doctrines of their charch: were woefully experienced, 
See their effects in Ireland since the repeal of the penal Jaws, 
Vol. I. p. 143-200, 450—1—2, 495 to p. 501; Vol. II. p. 47, 263 
—4—5; Vol. III. p. 371 to 384, 473 to 480, 521 to 528, 504—5 
~6~—7; Vol. IV. 170, 321 to 338, 386 to 300. 
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excites the hopes and fears of all the subjects of the United 
Kingdom.” * 

The British nation acquired immortal glory by adhering to 
the political principles laid down by this great statesman; 
which should induce them to follow his opinion in religious 
concerns. In the year 1790, he stated the doctrines of the 
Romish Church to be odious, detestable, and dangerous, and 
that its votaries were not admissible to political power, because 
they might conscientiously think it their duty to subvert the 
Established Church; and he repeated these observations 
fifteen years after, as they were verified by the events which 
occurred in Ireland during the intervening period. I shall 
- «onclude with the following observation made by Lord Bacon, 
in his Essays, on the canger of making innovations in states, 
« It is good also not to try experiments in states, except the 
necessity be urgent, or the utility evident; and well to 
beware, that it be the reformation that draweth on the change, 
and not the desire of change that pretendeth the reformation. 
And lastly, that the novelty, though it be not rejected, yet be 
held for a suspect; and, as the Scripture saith, that we make 
@ stand in the ancient way, and then look about us, and discover 
what 3 the straight and right way, and so to walk in it.” 

MELANCTHON. 


TO OUR READERS. 


Ws have the satisfaction of informing our Readers, that those 
excellent Essays on Sabellianism and Socinianism, which first 
appeared in this work, will speedily be republished in 2 vols. 
8vo. much enlarged by their learned Author. For further 
particulars, and a list of Subscribers, see the end of the | 


Number. 
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* These are the reasons stated in the House of Commons, on the 
oth of May, for not going into a Committee. 





